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THE MUSICAL LYRIC DRAMA OR 
OPERA. 

THE history of the Drama is the history of man. 
Before there was a literature there was a Drama, and 
its growth is coincident with the growth of civilisation, 
for it is the presentation of past humanity. It is the 
thoughts of past days. It is the heroic actions of the 
giants of old. And it has been one great medium of 
transmitting from generation to generation those high, 
intellectual and moral faculties that have appeared 
here and there, and produced events which have led 
to the most important changes in this world’s history. 
The dramatist and the poet may be said to be the 
two earliest professors of history, and existing in the 
world long before such duties and such offices were 
known either to universities or schools. 

The first subjects of the Drama were visible repre- 
sentations of the supernatural. The theatre adjoined 
the temple. The Oriental drama is said to date its 
origin some two thousand years before the Christian 
epoch. The stream of the Greek Tragedy flows in 
one solemn course of religious feeling, having for its 
object the omnipotence of Fate over weak humanity. 
The drama of Zhe Exodus was written by Ezekiel in 
the second century, and Zhe Passion of our Saviour 
was the subject of a drama as early as the days of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen. Parallel with the drama, 
having for its subject the Supernatural, was the his- 
torical drama, having for its object the exhibition of 
some great hero concentrating his life and energies on 
some high and important result. The object of the 
dramatist was to secure the interest and participation 
of his audience in these portraitures of human life, 
and everything was done that could be done to fix 
their attention and secure their approbation. It is 
difficult to say in what way and to what extent was 
music associated with the early drama, but we learn 
from Atheneus that the lives and actions of illustrious 
men were written in verse and sung publicly by choirs 
accompanied with instruments. It is manifest that as 
the forms of expression and poetic structure advanced, 
so also would advance the methods of Declamation 
and Recitative. We may, however, arrive at some 
tolerable notion of the results accruing to music from 
its association with the Drama by bringing into com- 
parison the earliest specimens of the Opera with the 
Opera of the present day. Composers can only use 
the materials at their command, and their imagina- 
tion, although moving in a higher plane than their 
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science, must and will be ever governed by the extent 
of that science. We cannot divide the operations of 
imagination and science. ‘The imagination is the 
higher power, the understanding the lower. Thought 
is beyond mechanism. But we know that the union 
of the two is essentially requisite to call forth the 
highest powers and the noblest efforts of the artist. 
The materials at command of the earliest Opera 
writers were the Church Chant, the people’s song, the 
Dance, and that musical expression of thought which 
we Call counterpoint, or, in other words, two, three, 
four, or more sounds heard together, and which by 
natural laws were found to correspond and agree 
together, and prove acceptable to the ear of man. 

That which is to be repeatedly seen as representative 
of the most powerful and deepest operations of humanity 
must be extraordinary in its character. The story of 
the Drama is one of power. It is the triumph of 
passion over will or will over passion. The use of 
music is to-increase emotion; if then the Drama ex- 
hibit power, music can do no less. But there is ever 
a bond of union between the audience and the com- 
poser, and that is the command of power on the part 
of the artist and the appreciation of power on the part 
of the audience, 

The composer has by his labour proceeded from the 
little song of the people to the Psychic song of deep 
feeling and passionate expression. Again, as the 
powers of the human voice became known, and as the 
work and labour of the vocalist bring these powers 
into action, the composer invents the singer’s song— 
the song of power in execution. Then follows that 
heroic form of song the grand Scena, the fascinating 
picture of some great storm or convulsion of the human 
heart. The situation of the singer is beyond all ordi- 
nary life, and the representation of the scena must be 
equal to the character of the imaginary fact. Here, 
therefore, the composer is taxed, the singer is taxed, 
and the capacities and emotions of the audience not less 
so. Here may be witnessed the wondrous power lying 
in music, and the subtle nature of the genius which 
can thus embody it, and with it so astonish and subdue 
the hearts of his fellow-creatures. 

The habitude or form of dramatic music is action— 
action accompanied with language in a lyrical form, 
and this action is representative, not real. Hence 
arises that peculiarity in music which we call dramatic 
—-music expressive of the scene presented to the au- 
dience. Its changes are governed by the changes of 
the language, by the movements of the actors, by the 
character of the scenes, and the general nature of the 
plot. Hence, whatever may be the particular portrai- 
ture demanded, the dramatic spirit is transparent 
beyond all other considerations. If there be singer’s 
display, composer’s display, there is above all scenic 
display wherein exist the efforts of highly-trained artists 
to realise all that the wit, ingenuity, learning, and 
imagination of man have brought to exercise over the 
means and appliances. of music, for the purpose of 
delighting, astonishing, and enthralling the senses cf 
the auditory. 
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THE EARLY DRAMA AS ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE GUILDS OF OLD. 

Eacu company had its particular play. At Whitsun- 
tide the Drapers’ Company performed “ The Creation;” 
the Wrights’, ‘‘ The Salutation and The Nativity;” the 
Barbers’, “Melchisedec and Lot;” the Vintners’, “The 
Three Kings;” the Tanners’ “ The Fall of Lucifer;” 
the Dyers’, “The Deluge;” the Cappers’, “ Moses, 
Balak, and Balaam;” the Painters and Glaziers’, “The 
Shepherds Feeding their Flocks by Night;” the But- 
chers’, ‘The Temptation ;” the Corvesories’ “ Jesus 
and the Lepers;” the Clothiers’, “ Antichrist;” the 
Glovers’, “The Blind Man and Lazarus;” the Black- 
smiths’, “The Purification ;” the Fishmongers’, “The 
Sending of the Holy Ghost;” the Mercers’, “The 
Oblation of the Three Kings ;” the Goldsmiths’, “The 
Killing of the Innocents;” the Bowyers, Fletchers, 
and Ironmongers’, “ Christ’s Passion;” the Cooks and 
Innkeepers’, “The Descent into Hell;” the Taylors’ 
“The Ascension ;” andtheSkinners’ “The Resurrection.” 





The principal parts of operas were, up to a late 
period, given to Castrati, and the subordinate parts to 
tenors and basses. On acertain occasion of Charles II. 
visiting the theatre he complained to Davenant of the 
delay in drawing up the curtain. “Sire,” replied the 
manager, “the scene will commence as soon as the 
queen is shaved.” The queen was impersonated by 
the celebrated woman player, Kynaston, Very shortly 
afterwards the King granted a patent to Sir William 


Davenant for the introduction of women on the stage. 





From the year 1711 to the year 1740 Handel com- 
posed no fewer than thirty-five Italian operas for 
England. Both the opposition he received and the 
support of the court during his operatic career are well 
known, but the protest of a feeble hymn-writer named 
Mason (author of “ Lord of all power and might”) was 
as remarkable for its virulence as for its disloyalty. 
He proclaimed, “ Let Handel’s music vibrate on the 
tough drum of royal ears—I am none of it.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Part Music. — Music in parts was certainly practised 
in the time of Plato, for he writes with much concern for 
it :—“ Young men should be taught to sing to the lyre, 
on account of the clearness and precision of the sounds, 
so that they may learn to render tone fortone. But to 
make use of simultaneous notes, and all the variety be- 
longing to the lyre, this sounding one kind of melody 
and the poet another—to mix a few notes with many, 
swift with slow, grave with acute, consonant with dis- 
sonant, &c., must not be thought of, as the time allotted 
for this part of education is too short for such a work.” 
Ptolemy speaks also of music in parts, Aristotle also. 

Wuat 1s RuyvTHM?—The meaning of the term 
rhythm is measured flow or stream. Confine the 
word to music. The meaning of the word music is a 
term identical with water. A learned philologist gives 
the original meaning of the word music to be water 
—mous, Moses, musa or mousa. Consider what water 





is without stream and what water is with stream. The 
one is dead and stagnant, the other a living motion, 
Now music without rhythm is the dead, stagnant 
water; music with rhythm the pure, limpid stream, 
This may have its flow and ebb, and these have their 
durations. 


Tue Law or Procress.—The mighty stream of 
progress, though fed by many tributary waters and 
hidden springs, derives something of its force from 
the earlier currents which leap and sparkle in the 
distant mountain recesses, over precipices, among 
rapids, and beneath the shade of the primeval forest. 
—Charles Sumner. 

A work of art is like a paper kite, which rises the 
higher the more the boy pulls and holds back the string, 
but falls the moment he lets it go.—/ean Paul Richter. 

Muttip.icity oF Booxs.—The opinion of plenty 
is among the cause of want, and the great quantity of 
books maketh a show rather of superfluity than lack ; 
which surcharge, nevertheless, is not to be remedied 
by making no more books, but by making more good 
books, which, as the serpent of Moses, might devour 
the serpents of the enchanters.—Lord Bacon. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD.—The columns of our 
contemporaries are now crowded with educational 
announcements, both with regard to schools and pub- 
lications ; and we hail this fact, and congratulate our- 
selves that “more light” is in store for us. The 
month through which we are passing is by some called 
the silly season, because many persons have the oppor- 
tunity of airing their particular notions, or of protesting 
against their particular grievances. These are too 
onerous to engage our attention ; but in the matter of 
education we cannot but feel an interest, and confess 
we are not insensible to the “land of promise” so 
widely displayed in the distance. The issue of 
new studies, new methods, new digests, marks 
the season, and gives assurance to the student 
that he will not be famished for the want of food, 
good, suitable, and satisfying. Learning had its 
origin in the East, and, true to tradition, amongst the 
foremost of the educational establishments about to 
assemble is the Guildkall School of Music, which re- 
opens its doors on Monday, rth instant. It is greatly 
to the credit of the City of London that the diffusion 
of musical knowledge should receive its fostering care, 
and we may be sure that where good seed is sown a 
good harvest may be expected. 








PORPORA AND HIS PUPILS. 


“Yxs, yes, young ladies, toss your heads as you please, 
the wisest and best among you is——but I will not 
say who ; for she is the only one of my class who has 
any modesty, and I fear lest by naming her I might 
make her immediately lose that rare virtue which I 
wish you all——” 

“In nomine Patris, et Filit, et Spiritu Sancto,” 
chanted Costanza, with an air of effrontery. 

“ Amen,” sang, in chorus, all the other little girls. 

“Naughty man,” said Clorinda, pouting out her 
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pretty lips, and tapping lightly with the handle of her 
fan the bony and wrinkled fingers of the singing-master, 
which rested stretched out upon the mute keys of the 
organ. 

“It’s of no use,” said the old professor, with the 
sang froid of a man who during forty years had borne 
for six hours a day the brunt of all the cajoleries and 
perversenesses of many generations of girls. ‘It is 
not less true,” added he, putting his spectacles into the 
case, and his snuff-box into his pocket, without raising 
his eyes upon the bantering and scoffing swarm, “ that 
this wise, this docile, this studious, this attentive, this 
good child is—not you, Miss Clorinda; nor you, 
Miss Costanza ; neither is it you, Miss Zulietta; and 
Rosina has no claim to those titles ; and Michela still 
less——” 

“Then you mean me;” “No, itisI;” “Not at 
all, he means me” — “ Me”—“ Me ”—cry out, with 
their flute-like and ear-piercing voices, a crowd of fifty 
blondes or brunettes, precipitating themselves like a 
flock of screaming sea-gulls upon a poor shell-fish left 
dry on the strand by the ebbing of the tide. 

The shell-fish—that is, the maestro (and I maintain 
that no metaphor could apply better to his angular 
movements, to his fishy eyes, his cheeks speckled with 
red, and, above all, to the thousand little white, stiff, 
and pointed curls of his professional wig)—the maestro, 
I say, forced to fall back upon the bench three times 
after having risen to depart, calm and impassive as a 
shell-fish rocked and hardened by numberless tempests, 
made them beg a long while before he would say which 
of his scholars deserved the praises of which he was 
generally so miserly, but had just now shown himself 
so prodigal. At last, yielding as if with regret to en- 
treaties which his own malice had provoked, he took 
the professor’s Jé/on, with which he usually beat time, 
and used it to separate and range in two lines his un- 
disciplined troop. Then, advancing with a solemn 
face between this double row of frivolous heads, he 
placed himself at the bottom of the organ gallery, in 
front of a little girl seated upon one of the steps. She, 
with her elbows on her knees, her fingers in her ears, 
that her attention might not be distracted by the noise, 
studied in a low voice in order to disturb no one, bent 
and folded upon herself like a little monkey ; he, solemn 
and triumphant, with leg advanced and arm out- 
stretched, seemed like the shepherd Paris awarding 
the apple, not to the most beautiful, but’to the most 
wise. 

“ Consuelo? the Spaniard?” cried out with one 
voice the young choristers, at first struck with surprise. 
Then a shout of universal Homeric laughter raised a 
flush of indignation and anger upon the majestic brow 
of the professor. 

The little Consuelo, whose stopped-up ears had 
heard nothing of all this dialogue, and whose eyes 
wandered vacantly without seeing, so much was she 
absorbed by her work, was for some instants insensible 
to all this clamour. At last, perceiving the attention 
of which she was the object, she let her hands fall 
from her ears upon her knees, and the sheet of music 





from her lap upon the floor. Thus she remained, 
petrified with astonishment, not confused, but a little 
frightened, and ended by getting up to see if some 
curious object or some ridiculous person behind her 
were not, instead of herself, the cause of such noisy 
gaiety. 

“Consuelo,” said the maestro, taking her by the 
hand, without further explanation, “come, my good 
girl, and’sing for me the Salve Regina of Pergolese, 
which you have been studying a fortnight, and Clorinda 
for a year.” 

Consuelo, without answering, without testifying 
either fear or pride or embarrassment, followed the 
singing-master to the organ, where, re-seating himself 
with an air of triumph, he played the accompaniment 
for his young scholar. Then Consuelo, with simplicity 
and ease, raised purely, beneath the high vaulted 
arches of the cathedral, the tones of the most beautiful 
voice that had ever made them resound. She sang 
the Salve Regina without a single fault of memory, 
without hazarding a sound which was not completely 
just, full, sustained, or intentionally broken ; and fol- 
lowing with an entirely passive exactness the instruc- 
tions which the learned master had given her, render- 
ing with her powerful capabilities the intelligent and 
just intentions of the good man, she, with the inex- 
perience and carelessness of a child, did what science, 
practice, and enthusiasm, would not have enabled an 
accomplished singer to have done—she sang with per- 
fection. 

“Tt is well, my daughter,” said the old master, always 
sparing of his praises ; “ you have studied with atten- 
tion, and you have sung with conscience. The next 
time you will repeat to me that cantata of Scarlatti 
which I have taught you.” 

“ Si, Signor Professore,” answered Consuelo ; “may 
I go now?” 

“Yes, my child. 
finished.” ; 

Consuelo placed ina little basket her sheets of music, 
and disappeared behind the pipes of the organ. The 
professor returned his spectacles to the great pocket of 
his vest, and addressing his silent scholars: “Shame 
to you! my fine young ladies,” said he. “ That little 
girl, the youngest among you, the latest comer in my 
class, is the only one who can sing a solo properly ; 
and in the choruses, whatever follies you may be com- 
mitting about her, I find her always as firm and true as 
a note of the harpsichord. The reason is that she has 
zeal, she has patience, and moreover, what none of 
you have, and never will have, as many as you are, she 
has conscience.” 

“Ah, there’s his great word discharged!” cried 
Costanza, as soon as he had gone. He had said it 
only thirty-nine times in the course of the lesson, and 
would have fallen ill had he not reached the fortieth. 

“ Great wonder that this Consuelo does make pro 
gress!” said Zulietta. ‘She is so poor! She thinks 
only of learning something by which she can earn her 
bread.” 

“They say her mother was a Bohemian,” added 


Young ladies, the lesson is 
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Michelina, “and that the little one has sung in the 
‘streets and on the roads before coming here. It is 
not to be denied that she has a beautiful voice ; but 
she has not a shadow of intelligence, poor child! She 
learns by heart ; she follows with servility the teachings 
of the professor, and then her good lungs do all the 
rest.” 

“If she had the best lungs in the world, and the 
grandest intelligence to boot,” said the beautiful 
Clorinda, “I wouldn’t dispute those advantages with 
her, if I had to change my face for hers.” 

“You wouldn’t lose much by the exchange, never- 
theless,” retorted Costanza, who did not take much 
pains to recognise the beauty of Clorinda. 

“She is not handsome, either,” said another. “She 
is as yellow as a paschal taper, and her great eyes have 
no expression ; besides, she is always so badly dressed. 
Decidedly she is ugly.” 

* Poor girl! that is all very unfortunate for her—no 
money and no beauty !” 

Thus ended the panegyric of Consuelo, and thus 
did they, by pitying her, console themselves for having 
admired her while she sang. = _G. Sanp (Consuelo). 








ROBERT SCHUMANN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES BY J. STIELER.* 
(Concluded from page 151.) 

For years Schumann had contemplated the idea of 
writing an opera, and to this end he had jotted down in 
his sketch-book a series of the most various subjects, from 
which he could not as yet bring himself to make a selec- 
tion. It was, however; Hebbel’s drama, Genoveva, 
which impressed him so powerfully that at last he chose 
it as the subject of the proposed opera. The treatment 
of the libretto, which he derived from two entirely different 
versions of the original legend, presented more difficulty 
than he had anticipated, and the result was not altogether 
satisfactory. The music, though abounding in wealth of 
beautiful thought—the overture notably being a master- 
work—-shows that the Fates had not intended Schumann 
for a composer of opera. The first performance of 
Genoveva took place at Leipzig in the month of June, 
1850, under Schumann’s personal direction ; but it was 
only repeated twice, and subsequent performances at 
Weimar and Munich were hardly more successful. + 

Besides the music to Lord Byron’s Manfred, a chorus 
to Faust, and a cantata, Schumann composed about that 
time his “Christmas Album for Children” (“‘ Weihnachts 
Album fiir Kinder die gern Clavier spielen ”), a collection 
of forty pieces for pianoforte which, unpretending and 
yet full of poetical spirit and refinement, are unique in 
their way. In sending the manuscript of this work to his 
publisher, he writes, “ These compositions are the true 
mirror and outflow of my heart, I may say of my 
domestic life. The first pieces I wrote for the birthday 
of our eldest child, and then one followed upon another.” 





* Copyright of the publishers. 
+ In justice to Genoveva, one of Schumann’s most poetical and refined works, 
be it observed that its want of success on its first performance was owing 
“greatly to the totally inadequate scenic arrangements, It was revived in 
ipzig in 1875 (see MontTHLy Musicat Recorp, December 1. 1875) with 
great success and admirable mise-en-scéne, and proved the event of the 
season. It was an eye-witness of the first performance in 1860, and a per- 
sonal: friend of the composer, who said to me, after the revival in 1875 
** How delighted Schumann would have been, had he been spared to see 
his Genoveva thus performed!” Since then it has also been given at 
Berlin, and is a standard opera at Mannheim and Wiesbaden.—C, P. S, 





The “ Advent Lied,” a double chorus for male voices, 
is Schumann’s first specimen of sacred music; indeed, he 
expressly calls it a sacred cantata. ‘The cultivation of 
sacred music,” he writes to a friend with reference to this 
work, “is, after all, the highest aim of acomposer. Whilst 
youth lasts we are attached to this earth, with all its joys 
and sorrows, whereas in advanced years our aims soar 
higher ; and this, I hope, will be my case too.” Indeed, 
in the year 1852 he wrote not only a mass, but alsoa 
requiem, with Latin words. 

The revolutionary movement of 1848, and notably the 
rebellion in Dresden, affected and alarmed him greatly. 
Writing from the country, whither he had retired with his 
family in order to escape the wild commotion in the 
capital, he says, in a letter to Hiller, in Diisseldorf :—I 
am working intensely hard ; it is as if the storms without 
were driving me more to my own resources; and, more- 
over, my work acts asa counterpoise against the fearful 
weight that seems to press from without. We must make 
hay while the sun shines.” 

Early in the year 1850 Schumann and his wife under- 
took a concert-tour to Leipzig, Bremen, and Hamburg, 
where, according to Clara Schumann’s account, they met 
with the most brilliant and cordial reception. It was a 
few weeks after their return that, through the medium of 
his friend Hiller, who had been appointed musical 
director at Cologne, Schumann received the offer of 
the same post at Diisseldorf which Hiller had just va- 
cated. Several letters were exchanged, and among 
the many questions Schumann addressed to his friend 
on the subject, there is one particularly remarkable— 
whether there was really a lunatic asylum at Diissel- 
dorf, as he had seen in a book? If so, it would be 
very unpleasant, for once already, during a stay in a 
country house near Dresden, had his pleasure been 
spoiled by the fact of his window facing the “ Sonnen- 
stein.”* However, the various objections having been 
overcome, Schumann accepted the post, and arrived with 
his family in Dusseldorf on the 2nd of September. The 
musical families of the town vied with each other in deli- 
cate marks of attention, in order to show Schumann and 
his wife how highly they were both grown y And 
during the first year Schumann himself seemed to feel 
extremely happy in his new sphere. His office was ren- 
dered much more easy by the fact that his predecessor 
(Hiller) had handed over both band and choir in excellent 
training and discipline ; and hence the performance of his 
duties was attended with success, the more so as his fame 
and his appearance commanded respect and admiration, 
though personal intercourse with him was difficult, seeing 
that he was extremely wary of speech, and always spoke 
so low that he was never quite understood. But hardlya 
year had elapsed when symptoms of the old ilJness once 
more appeared ; and the weakness and depression which 
followed in its wake so impaired his efficiency as musical 
director, that dissatisfaction and disappointment soon 
found their expression in the musical circles of the town. 
And yet the personal regard he enjoyed was so great that 
his contract was renewed from year to year. Achangeat 
the seaside proved once more beneficial ; but, alas! only 
for a short time. However, he completed a cantata, 
‘Der Rose Pilgerfahrt,” as well as his symphony in E flat 
major, to which, as he said, the contemplation of Cologne 
Cathedral had given him the first impulse ; and accom- 
panied his wife on a concert-tour to Holland, in which 
they both gained new triumphs, Schumann being over- 
powered with ovations and wreaths whenever his compo- 





* The Sonnenstein is an old castle, built on acliff near Pirna, in Saxon 
Switzerland, and is used as a lunatic asylum, 
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sitions were performed. Alas ! they were the last bright 
days that fell to his share. 

In the autumn (1853) his condition had become so 
alarming that the Musical Union, of which he was the 
director, was compelled to suggest to him, in the most 
considerate terms possible, that, for the benefit of his 
health, he should for a time relinquish the post of con- 
ductor—except in the case of his own compositions—and 
that a substitute should be temporarily appointed. Schu- 
mann was, however, by no means pleased with this pro- 
posal, and announced his intention of conducting the 
next concert in person. But having failed to appear at 
the rehearsal at the appointed time, though an extra hour 
was accorded him, his friends assumed that he had agreed 
to their proposal, and the dd¢on was, therefore, entrusted 
to a young artist who had already acted as Schumann’s 
substitute during his absence or illness. And thus there 
was a tacit understanding that Schumann’s official con- 
nection with the society was at an end, 

More reserved and retired than ever, Schumann was 
now busily engaged with collecting and revising his 
literary works, which he proposed to publish as a whole. 
He had, moreover, taken in hand another work which he 
had long contemplated, namely, that of compiling from 
the writings of all celebrated poets, both ancient and 
modern, their thoughts and views on music; but no 
sooner had he begun it than, suddenly, about the middle 
of February, his illness broke out again with unparalleled 
violence. The unfortunate man was under the impression 
that he heard a tone, which persecuted him without inter- 
mission, and which grew into entire compositions. 
Again, he thought he heard the voices of spirits, which 
seemed to whisper to him, now in reproachful or 
threatening, and again in soothing strains. On one occa- 
sion he suddenly rose from his bed during the night, and, 
asking for a light, insisted that Schubert and Mendelssohn 
had just sent him from the other world a theme which he 
must commit to writing at once; and nothing, not even 
the most loving assurances of his wife, could prevent him 
from doing so. The five variations for pianoforte which 
he wrote on this theme, in this dreadful condition of mind, 
were his last work. In lucid hours he would ask to be 
taken to an asylum, being persuaded that at home he 
could not recover. Perfectly conscious of his condition, 
he. begged his wife and children not to approach him 
whenever he felt under the intluence of increased excite- 
ment, whilst again he would declare that he was a sinful 
man, who did not deserve the love of his fellow-creatures. 

A fortnight had thus passed in medical consultation, in 
the confident hope that once more he would be restored 
to health ; and it was on the 27th of February, 1854, that 
the family doctor and two of his most intimate friends 
had come to pay him a visit. During the general 
conversation Schumann left the room, apparently quite 
composed; and not having returned after a while, his 
wife rose to look for him; but he was nowhere to be 
found. In the greatest consternation his friends rushed 
into the street to discover his whereabouts—but in vain ! 
In his dressing-gown and slippers, and bareheaded, he 
had quietly and unobserved stolen away from the house 
in order to find an end to his wretched existence in 
the waters of the Rhine. Fortunately he was noticed by 
two boatmen on the river as he threw himself from 
the bridge, who hastened to the spot and rescued him. 
They knew not who he was or whither to take him, until 
some of the passers-by recognised and escorted the 
apparently lifeless man to his house. He survived, but 
from the attack of that fearful night he never recovered. 
He fell into a paroxysm which commanded the most 
severe measures of precaution, and it now became above 





all necessary to remove him to an asylum, and separate 
him from his near and dear ones whom he was destined 
not to see again in this life. It was his personal friend 
and medical adviser, Dr. Hasenclevr, who, with the most 
self-sacrificing devotion, took upon himself the sad 
and difficult task of conveying Schumann to the private 
asylum of Endenich, near Bonn, where he arrived on the 
4th of March, 1854, and remained until, more than two 
years later, death relieved him from his sufferings. 

In deference to his wish a pianoforte was placed in his 
room ; but he was no longer allowed to receive visits, 
experience having shown that they only increased his 
nervous excitement. Wasielewski, his former pupil, and 
afterwards author of his biography, to whom we are 
indebted for these particulars, gives an account of the 
indelible and heart-rending effect which his last visit to 
Endenich, whither he often resorted to inquire about his 
beloved master, made upon him. He was permitted to 
see Schumann through an aperture in the door, and it 
was from there that he observed him for some time. 

Schumann was as usual improvising at the pianoforte. 
The former so stately man was broken down in body 
as well as in mind, and his playing had become absolutely 
incoherent and unenjoyable. It was as if his mind, that 
had created the noblest works, and had striven for sub- 
limity, had been rudely torn asunder, and as if, like a 
flickering light, it was spending itself in involuntary 
convulsions. With his wife he maintained a correspon- 
dence during the first few weeks of his confinement ; but 
she was not to see him again until the hour when his 
weary eyes were closed for ever—at four o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 29th of July, 1856. 

The remains of the departed composer were conveyed 
to Bonn, accompanied by his numerous friends and 
admirers, and, in the “Stern Thor” cemetery, were 
committed to their resting-place. We cannot do better 
than close this sketch of his life with the words of his 
friend and biographer Wasielewski :— 

“In Robert Schumann modern art has lost one of its 
most gifted promoters and greatest ornaments. The 
history of his life is at once remarkable and instructive : 
remarkable by the great composer’s moral worth, by his 
genius, by his incessant striving for all that is most noble 
and sublime; instructive by the errors from which even he 
was not exempt. But his errors were those of his genius, 
and he who laboured and strove so nobly deserves grati- 
tude and honour.” 








THOUGHTS OF GREAT MUSICIANS. 
COLLECTED BY LA MARA, 
(From the Original German, by C. P. S.) 
(Continued from page 153.) 

OF THE NATURE AND SPIRIT OF Music (continued). 
54. Music is the best limner of affections, and the very worst of 
material objects. A. W. AMBROS, Culturhistorische Bilder. 

55. It is beauty that constitutes a necessity, and in a work of 

art it isa sine gud non, It rests upon the liberty of mind, and 
shines by its very presence.—/dem, 


Or THE Laws, LImITs, AND PRroGRESs cF Music. 


56. I have never regarded as valuable an innovation which 
was not prompted by theexigencies of situation and expression ; 
and there is no rule which I have not thought it right to set 
aside for the purpose of producing an intended effect. —GLUcK, 
Itatian Dedication to Alceste, 1769. 


57- A musical error is also a logical error; for the rules’ of 
composition are essentially those of ordinary reason, and being 
therefore known and common to all, they are also intelligible 
to al.—M. HaupTMANN, Harmonics and Metrics. 
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58. The taste for clothing a subject in an artistic form pro- 
ceeds from an inborn desire for regularity, which admits never- 
theless of the greatest possible variety —M. HAUPTMANN, 
Miscellaneous Notes. 


59. The laws of morality are also those of art.—R. Scnu- 
MANN, Literary Works, Vol. 1V. 


60. Do not neglect or despise rules which you have not yet 
thoroughly digested. Nothing could be more suicidal; for even 
those who are less gifted than yourself might, in a second en- 
counter, unmask you and put you to shame.—/dem, Vol. I. 


61. Beauty of sound is above all rule, as beauty of form is 
above esthetics. —/dem, Vol. II. 


62. Music has, like society, its laws of propriety and etiquette ; 
and even those to whom their deeper meaning has not been re- 
vealed, are bound to respect and conform to them.—F, Liszr, 
Gluck's Orpheus. 


63. It is not to be expected that an artist should pledge him- 
self to poverty, obedience, and self-denial. His imagination 
naturally loves wealth, and longs for liberty in every conceivable 
form, liberty being the unalienable dowry of what are properly 
called the ‘‘ free arts."—F. Liszt, Marx, The Music of the 
19/h Century. 


64. The rigid, and perhaps even narrow rules which the stu- 
dent is taught because he cannot dispense with them, are not 
absolute and binding laws to the master ; but he is not justified 
either in applying arbitrarily or in overthrowing the fundamental 
principles ot music.—A, W, AMBROS, Culturhistorische Bilder. 

65. Passions, however violent, should never be portrayed in 
all their ugliness, and even when describing the most horrible 
situations, music should never offend but always please the ear— 
in short, should always remain music.—Mozart, Letter to his 
Father, Sept. 26, 1781. 


66. To describe a scene is the province of the painter. The 
poet too, has the same advantage over me ; for his range is less 
imited than mine. On the other hand, my sphere extends to 
regions which to them are not easily accessible. —BEETHOVEN, 
Letters. 

67. Whenever music attempts to be more than the language 
of passion, it goes out of its depth and of necessity fails. — 
C. M. v. WEBER, Literary Works. 


68, Often as it has been repeated, it is not a mere phrase that 
music begins where speech ends—provided, of course, that music 
be content with its proper sphere. —F. HILLER, Zondeden. 


69. The value of a work of art consists not in what it conceals 
or implies, but in what it expresses, and in the mode of ex- 
pression.—/dem, 


70. Whenever a composer attempts to be a painter in music, 
he will succeed in producing neither good music nor a good 
picture. —R. WAGNER, Literary Works, Vol. 1V. 

71. I examined the relations of music to poetry, and came to 
the conclusion that the extreme limits of one mark the exact 
point at which the sphere of the other begins ; and that it is, 
therefore, a close union of both which affords us the means 
of expressing, with the utmost truth and clearness, what sepa- 
rately and individually they cannot express.—R. WAGNER, Le/fer 
to Berlioz, Literary Works, Vol. VII. 

72. The limits of the power of expression in music are so un- 
definable that they would defy any boundary commission. Be- 
tween the several arts there lies a borderland in which they no 
longer stand out in their distinct individual colours as they do 
in the centre, but in which, as in a range of transition, their 
colours are merged in mysterious twilight—A. W. Ampros, 
Limits of Music and Poetry. 


73. Learn all that there is to learn, and then choose your own 
path, —-CHRYSANDER, Hande/, Vol. II. 


74. So great has been the progress of music, and so wonderful 
the change of taste and fashion, that the old style is no longer 
cmgualitie us.—BItTer, 7. S. Bach, Vol. I. 


75. A novelty is often no less attractive than repulsive. The 
latter feeling often proves the merit of a work, which in the end 





is more enduring than another that pleased too much on a first 
hearing. —Pu. E. Bacu, Zhe True Method of Playing the 
Harpsichord, 


76. The sole aim of the composer should be the progress of 
his art.—Guucx, Letter to his Friends in Paris, 1778. 


77. Liberty and progress are great conditions in the empire 
of music, as in the universe. —BRETHOVEN, Leffers. 


78. As the monument of a great mian is periodically adorned 
with fresh wreaths, so may a great poem be set to fresh music 
once in fifty years. —M. HauprMann, Letters to Hauser, 
Vol. II. 

79. There is a great difference between reform and revolution 
in music. Reform is desirable in all things, in society, in 
politics, in no matter what, as well as in music, for it is directed 
against abuses and removes what is obstructive. But a revolu- 
tion which overthrows and condemns all that was cherished and 
respected before, is to me of all things the most repulsive—it is 
in truth a mania, a fashion, and nothing else. MENDELSSOHN, 
Letters. 

80. It will frequently happen to a composer that when his 
progress is apparently arrested, he subsequently finds that he 
has already advanced a step, and has unexpected!y gained new 
ground.—R. ScHuMANN, Literary Works, Vol. IV, 


81. All new phenomena in music are the work of genius.— 
Idem, Vol. I. 

82. Do not disturb the tide of time; enjoin beginners to 
study the old masters, but do not ask from them that excessive 
simplicity which degenerates to affectation. Teach them rather 
to make judicious use of the wider scope which modern music 
affords.— /dem, Vol. I. 

83. Music is never stationary ; successive forms and styles are 
only like so many resting-places—like tents pitched and taken 
down again on the road to the Ideal.—F. Liszt, Robert le Diable. 

84. The history of music teaches us that every school perishes 
through the principle which gave it birth. It flourishes until 
that principle has been carried to its last consequences ; there- 
upon new ideas bud forth, taking up the thread of progress, like 
a new generation, and developing until the ideas of the preced- 
ing school have been supplanted.—F. Liszt, ddem. 


85. To steer steadily towards an ideal standard is the only 
means of advancing in life, as in music.—F. HILLER, Zonleden. 


86. He who impedes the muse in her spontaneous develop- 
ment deprives her of her vitality. —A. W. Ambros, Cultur/is- 
torische Bilder. 

Or MELopy. 

87. Melody is the sensuous part of poetry. Is it not melody 
that converts the spiritual part of a poem into actual feeling ?— 
BEETHOVEN, Afadame von Arnim’s Letter to Goethe. 


88. It is melody that is first and foremost in music, and 
affects human feelings with marvellous and magic power. It 
cannot be repeated too often that, without expressive and natu- 
ral melody, every ornament added by instrumentation is nothing 
but tawdry magnificence. The best definition of true melody, 
in a higher sense, is something that may be sung, Melody 
should be song itself, and as such should flow freely and spon- 
taneously from the human heart. Melody which cannot be 
sung in that way is nothing more than a succession of individual 
sounds which strive in vain to become music.—E, T, A. Horr- 
MANN, A7veisleriana. 


89. Sound is ubiquitous ; but the sounds, namely the melo- 
dies which utter the loftier language of spiritual life, dwell in 
the human breast alone.—/dem, 


go. In the abstract, we may regard melody as the moving 
element ; harmony, on the other hand, as the stable element in 
music.—M. HAUPTMANN, Harmonics and Metrics. 


gt. The old and obsolete question whether harmony precedes 
melody, or vice versd, has much in common with another ques- 
tion, viz., whether the hen or the egg existed first. It may 
safely be affirmed that music began with unison and melody ; 
but it is equally certain that all melodious intervals are governed 
by the rules of harmony.—/dem, 
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92. Melody is the very life-blood of music—and it is above 
all necessary that its flow should continue and remain intact and 
unadulterated.—A. B. MARX, Peethoven. 


93. Music may be compared to chess: the queen, viz., 
melody, has supreme power, but the final issue rests with the 
king, viz., harmony. —R. SCHUMANN, Literary Works, Vol. I. 


94- ‘‘ Melody” is the war-cry of di/etfanti, and certainly, music 
without ‘melody is no music at all. But observe what they 
mean by melody, namely, that which is easily intelligible and 
pases in rhythm. But there is melody of another type; you 

ave but to open the pages of Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, and 
it will smile upon yon in a thousand different ways and strains, 
its acquaintance wiil soon make you weary of the poverty- 
stricken sameness of modern Italian airs.—/Jéem, Vol. IV. 


95. The one and only form of music is melody; no music is 
conceivable without melody, and both are absolutely insepara- 
ble.—R. WaGnekr, Literary Works, Vol. VII. 


96. As the substance governs the form, and the form reveals 
the substance in clear and distinct outlines, so are harmony and 
rhythm the constructive elements, whilst melody clothes music 
in a real and definite form. Harmony and rhythm are the flesh 
and blood ; melody, on the other hand, is the visible form of 
music,—/déem, Vol. ILI, 


97. Melody is, and ever will be, the very flower of music. It 
is melody, even in unison, that combines all the elements of 
music, for it comprises both rhythm and harmony. It is the 
gift of heaven which the savage, the mountain shepherd, the 
rustic piper alike find spontaneously—it is at once he first and 
last, the most primitive and most advanced stage of music.—A, 
W. AmBros, Culturh storische Bilder. 


98. Melody alone constitutes the essence of all music.—J, 
Rarr, Zhe Wagner Question. 
(To be continued.) 








STREET MUSIC IN ITS ASSTHETIC AND 


MORAL ASPECTS. 


IN offering some remarks on the above subject we may 
say at once that we do not propose to waste paper and 
printing in demonstrating that street music as at present 
existing is for the most part quite unworthy of any con- 
sideration on musical grounds. Those who know this 
know it probably only too well, without any further proof 
than the painful experiences of the brain and the tym- 
panum ; those who do not know it are probably out of 
the reach of any argument or reason on this part of the 
subject. Nor is it in any degree more necessary to prove 
that it is to many thousands an almost intolerable daily 
nuisance and irritation, an interruption to both necessary 
work and necessary repose ; and sometimes, it is to be 
believed, laying the foundation of cerebral disease. 

This latter point would require special medical evi- 
dence, no doubt, to establish it. But it is sufficient to 
know that the greatest annoyance, even to the absolute 
interruption of study, is daily and extensively caused by 
what is called street music. Now this is a matter of 
public interest, and ought to be a subject of public police. 
It is not on the same footing as the unavoidable annoy- 





social and artistic disadvantages which affect, without 
their knowing it, even the misguided majority who like it, 
we shall certainly have done something towards showing 
that legislative interference in the matter is not only 
reasonable, but is very decidedly called for. 

We have just implied the admission that a majority, 
though of misguided persons, do like street organs and 
street bands; and we make this admission advisedly. 
We should be glad if it were otherwise, but it can serve 
no purpose to proceed on a false assumption of the facts, 
and we have direct reason to believe that if London were 
requested to vote on the subject, there would be a large 
numerical preponderance of votes for the organ-grinders. 
Some little time ago a committee was formed—we know 
not if it be still in existence—to collect subscriptions and 
information towards the promotion of a Bill in Parlia- 
ment to deal with the nuisance in a systematic manner. 
This committee instituted to a considerable extent a 
house-to-house visitation by officials, asking for support, 
contributions, and expressions of opinion on the matter. 
We had occasion to know something of the results of these 
inquiries. The report was, that not only was there a 
large majority in favour of the organ-grinders and other 
makers of so-called street music being unmolested, but 
that in many cases great indignation was expressed at 
the proposal to interfere with them. We have ourselves 
heard people living in luxury, and with every means of 
recreation at command, and people presumably in a 
certain sense educated, declare seriously that the street- 
organs added a pleasure to their town lives, and that they 
never would send one away from the door. That there 
should be a number of people so constituted as to find 
pleasure from such a source is a melancholy and pathetic 
fact ; but it is a fact, and it is of no use to blink it, or to 
say that we have the numerical majority on our side. 
The question must be fought on other grounds. 

In the first place, it must be distinctly said that in 
these days when the rights of minorities are so tenderly 
regarded, the majority argument in favour of the organ- 
grinders ought to go for very little, even if we regard the 
minority as of the same intellectual status as the majority. 
If a practice gives intolerable annoyance and inconve- 
nience to a considerable minority, the fact that it gives 
pleasure to a majority is not, in the ordinary concerns of 
life, a sufficient defence. No legislative idea is more un- 
popular and more at variance with our general notions of 
fairness than that which some enthusiasts from time to 
time propose in relation to the suppression of drinking : 
that ifa majority of persons in a township object to the 
existence of any shops for the sale of drink they may 
prohibit them in spite of the wishes of the minority. 
Yet if a majority may not, in accordance with common 
fairness, force temperance on a minority, surely still less 
may a majority force organ-grinders on a minority. But 
this is not all, for it is unquestionable that the minority 
who dislike, and who are pained and annoyed by street 
music as it exists, are in the main the cultivated minority, 
the people whose opinion is worth most, and whose work 
is worth most to the world, and is the most likely to be 
interrupted and hindered by this unlicensed street caco- 


ance we so ofien suffer from “ the piano next door”—that | phony. The man who but for his early death would 
cannot be checked except by introducing a degree of | have taken rank as the greatest mathematical light of 


interference with the conduct of private life.in each man’s 
own house which could not be tolerated. But the street 
music is another matter entirely. It is carried on in the 
public streets, and should therefore be as much subor- 
dinated to rules and regulations as any other practices 
affecting general public convenience. And if we can 


show that street music as existing, besides being a positive 
nuisance and injury to so many, is fraught with both 


| modern times (the late Professor Clifford), passed a life 


of continual irritation from his efforts to shake off organ- 
grinders. His servants were all engaged on the under- 
standing that one of their duties was to drive away all organ- 
grinders immediately, and were continually leaving in con- 
sequence of the insolence they experienced in endeavouring 
to carry out those orders. Clifford wrote pathetically 
to the 7imes once, asking if those persons who encouraged 
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the organ-grinder, as they were so fond of him, would 
not take him into their kitchens and let him play there, 
so that they might have the full benefit of his sweet 
strains, and those who were maddened by the sounds 
might at least be shut out from further hearing them. 
And Clifford’s experiences were only what many 
other hard-working and eminent men could corro- 
borate. 

But, putting aside even the social question of justice to 
the minority who suffer, there are equally serious reasons 
for a crusade against most of our street musicians on 
artistic grounds. For the fact is that they act as a wide- 
spread influence to demoralise the taste and vitiate the 
musical ear of the people at large. We have heard a well- 
meaning and good-natured man say that though he did 
not care for it himself, he “ would never stop anything in 
the shape of music for the people.” When Clifford made 
his protest to the 77es as before mentioned, among the 
letters to which it gave rise was one from a sentimental 
blockhead who spoke of the debt of the people to the 
wandering Italian minstrels who thus brought “their 
native melodies” into our courts and alleys. It is not 
uncommon to hear those who encourage the organ-grinder 
(even to the annoyance of their neighbours), say that they 
do it for the sake of their children, who enjoyit Nowall 
this is nothing but ignorant nonsense. Even if the barrel- 
organs were correctly in tune, which hardly any of them 
are, let it be understood that music is a form of artistic 
and emotional expression, and that nothing ground out 
by merely mechanical means can ever deserve the name, 
or be anything else than a vulgarising and debasing enter- 
tainment. The noisy, heartless clatter of the mechanical 
piano (an even worse form of infliction than the barrel- 
organ) is as far removed from anything that can be called 
music as the clatter of a cotton-mill. O well-meaning 
but ill-informed philanthropist, do you wish that the 
populace ‘of England should acquire anything like an 
average ear for tune, and an average feeling for musical 
expression? Then, in their own interests, forbid the 
organ-grinders to them. Do you wish your children to 
grow up with a good musical ear and a refined taste and 
feeling in music? Then send away rigorously from before 
your windows that “infernal machine” the mechanical 
piano, and do not let your children in their earliest years 
learn to find pleasure in listening to the most vulgar and 
commonplace of tunes, given out in a manner that consti- 
tutes assault and battery to the ear,and without the slightest 
shade of feeling or expression. If there be one thing 
more than another calculated to vulgarise children’s 
tastes, and to blunt the sensibility of their ear for music 
from the first, it is the habit of listening to such a mon- 
strous burlesque of music as this. 

And what of the “musician” himself, the man who 
turns the handle? What are you encouraging in encou- 
raging him, and giving him sixpences? Simply encou- 
raging vagabondage. Observe that we draw a distinction 
between the men who have learned to play upon an instru- 
ment to some extent, even when their performances are 
but very poor. The worst specimens of our street bands, 
it is true, are so villainously bad, and play so uniformly 
out of tune, that they can hardly claim any higher place 
than the organ-grinder. The best specimens generally 
are sadly deficient in correct tune ; but some of them have 
some rough notions of expression and colouring in music, 
and have to a certain extent acquired the manipulation of 
musical instruments played by skill and not by mechanical 
means. But the organ-grinder is a mere ignorant, idle 
vagabond, carrying on an occupation which, as far as he 
is concerned, differs from ordinary begging only in 
the fact that he combines with begging the power of 





making himself an intolerable nuisance to those who are 
enlightened enough to hate him, and an injurious and 
vulgarising influence to those who patronise him. The 
money given for his miserable performance, to alter 
slightly a well-known line of Shakespeare— 


‘* Curseth him that gives and him that takes ;” 


it encourages him that takes it in an idle and useless life ; 
it involves the anomaly that he who gives it is deliberately 
paying for the corrupting and vitiating of his own musical 
ear and taste. : 

This distinction between mechanical organ-grinding 
and playing upon instruments properly so called, should 
be taken into account whenever our legislature does give 
some attention to the subject, which it must sooner or 
later. A Bill, which has been proposed, and the terms of 
which have been privately discussed for this object, went 
upon the idea that all street musicians should be required 
to purchase a license, allowing them to play in certain 
places and at certain hours. But this would be a most 
faulty and inadequate measure, unless a distinction were 
made between playing and mere grinding. No such 
thing as organ-grinding should be recognised or licensed 
in any way, simply on the ground that it is a gross sham, 
involving vagabondage on the one hand, and injury to 
the ear and tuste on the other hand; that it does harm 
to every one concerned in it, and good to no one. The 
organ-grinder should be disestablished altogether, given 
notice to quit, to learn an honest trade, or betake himself 
to the workhouse. But the system of licensing those who 
have learned to play on any instrument, either alone or 
in concert, might be very well carried out. In such a 
case it should be a condition of the granting of the 
license that the performers should satisfy a competent 
tribunal of their ability to play correctly and in tune on 
the instruments they professed to play on, so as not to be 
guilty of perverting the ears of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
and they should then receive license to play during cer- 
tain hours and in certain neighbourhoods, provided that 
formal objection to the performances were not made by 
a certain proportion of the inhabitants. It would, how- 
ever, be found far preferab'e in the end, probably, to 
confine the performances to certain central places, such 
as squares and gardens, rather than to let a band parade 
the streets and play at odd corners, even under the 
restrictions above suggested. In such a case the players 
would gain their remuneration by a definite subscription 
in the neighbourhood. 

If it be said, But what are you going to do for the poor 
districts, which can pay an organ-grinder but cannot pay 
a band? Are you going to take from them even their 
organ-grinder? We reply, Yes ; because the organ-grinder 
does them really more harm than good, and because 
nothing better will be done until he is removed. If there 
is a difficulty at first in making a better form of open-air 
music pay in the poorer districts, Government might do 
something to initiate the movement by subsidising bands 
licensed to play in the poorer quarters. If we have 
people’s parks, why not people’s bands? And as the 
taste of the people improved, and their love of music 
quickened (which it never can do under the noxious in- 
fluence of the organ-grinder), we might hcpe that there 
would soon grow up a willingness to do their part in 
paying for such an enjoyment, and that many a two. 
pence might be diverted from the beerhouse to the 
band, to the advantage of all concerned, and would 
prove a far better investment of money than even a half- 
penny bestowed on the lazy insolent fellow who turns the 
handle of a grinding-organ to the musical ruin of the 
souls of himself and his fellow-creatures. 
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OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


SONG in its most general acceptation is defined to be the 
expression of a sentiment, sensation, or image, the descrip- 
tion of an action, or the narrative of an event by words 
differently measured and attached to certain sounds which 
we Call melody or tune. 

An illustration of these conditions will be found in the 
specimen we give with the present number, Die Rose im Thal 
(“* Sweet Rose of the Vale”), which, although but a song 
musically, so to speak, of one idea, is perfect in expression 
and complete in its fulfilment. The composer, Herr 
Richard Wiierst, was a disciple of Mendelssohn, and he 
wears a mantle which his distinguished master would not 
be ashamed to own. He was also the theoretical master 
of that excellent artist, Xaver Scharwenka. The song 
relates very tersely the tale of old, woman’s power over 
the heart of man. The hunter in the full excitement of 
the chase hears a maiden singing, and the burden of her 
song is Von der Roseim Thal. He stops, and turns from 
the fleet courser to the slow-footed tao: a on the moun- 
tain repeating her lay. The music has the flavour of the 
hunt combined with the odour of the rose. 

With our May number of this year an extract was given 
from the Neue Albumblaitter, No. 12, of Theodor Kirchner ; 
we now present our readers with another from the same 
work. These little pianoforte pieces are amongst the 
choicest and most pleasing compositions for the instru- 
ment which have appeared in recent years. Within the 
reach of juvenile performers, they will be found full of 
charm and interest even to veterans. The Allegretto, 
No. 17, is an idyl, simple, graceful, melodious throughout, 
elegant, but not wanting in power, and is a study for 
phrasing not unworthy of Stephen Heller himself. 








MUSIC: SONGS AND THEIR CHOICE, 


OF all the many forms of music the song is that which 
ssesses the greatest power over the greatest number. 
here may be some excuse for Fontenelle’s exclamation 

regarding the sonata, “ Sonate, gue veux tu?” but the 

self-complacency of even the profoundest ignorance of 
music never went so far as to say, “ Chanson, gue veux 
tu?” 

A thorough appreciation of the higher forms of instru- 
mental music: demands a very considerable extent of 
musical knowledge, in addition to a fair acquaintance 
with the special work upon which the judgment is called 
upon to pronounce a decision. The song makes some 
demand of the same kind, but far less in proportion to 
the high rank justly accorded to it among the varied 
modes of musical thought. The words tell the tale, or 
express the emotion or sentiment, for which the composer 
takes upon himself to find an appropriate tone-illustra- 
tion ; and, as he succeeds better or worse in doing this, 
so the song is more or less effective, touching, or stirring. 
There is a real and not a merely arbitrary or imaginary 
relation between sounds skilfully disposed and our intel- 
lectual or emotional conditions. The gestures and ex- 
pressions of countenance which denote pleasure, joy, 
grief, surprise, contempt, or anger, are not more truly 
appropriate reflections of the emotions they respectively 
indicate, than are the sounds by means of which a skilful 
composer illustrates the story, or reflects the sentiment, 
embodied in the words which he sets to music. He is a good 
musician if he succeeds in rousing the imagination to a 
more vivid apprehension of such story, or to a more 
active and intense participation in such emotion ; and a 
bad one if, and in —— as, he fails to produce these 
effects. 1 need adduce no proof that the relation I have 


referred to is real, and not imaginary or arbitrary. The 
reader has only for a moment to imagine the words, 
“Home, sweet home,” set to such a strain as the air, 
“See, the conquering hero comes,” to realise this fact 
keenly and conclusively. But truism as this statement 
may be, and even absurd as it may seem to make or 
insist upon it, I regret to say that it is a truth very little 
realised by the majority of the numerous song-writers 
whose works crowd the portfolios of young ladies in this 
country, or by the unconscious victims who purchase and 
perform those works. It is hardly too much to say that, 
with a very small amount of manipulation, the music—if 
indeed it be not a misuse of terms to call such writing 
music—of any one of these songs would suit equally well 
the words of any other of them. A change from the 
major to the minor mode, or vice vers, or of the time and 
measure, is all that is necessary to convert the gay into the 
grave, or the grave into the gay. Such songs have no 
distinctive character whatever, except their uniformly low 
and common type. They neither reflect nor excite the 
smallest real emotion. Did they exhibit any trace of 
either head or heart, something might be pleaded in their 
favour, for the head may be weak and the heart strong, or 
the reverse. But they are equally destitute of either. 
They are like words placed in grammatical collocation, 
but possessing no significance whatever. 

Who that desires earnestly to see some real improve- 
ment in the musical taste of the young people of this 
country, and to give them something at least of the ex- 
quisite enjoyment which good music affords, has not 
turned with something like despair from the advertise- 
ments or title-pages which announce the utter nonsense : 
“ Fondest, I am ever thine; a new song by Miss Jones, 
words by Miss Coloquintida Jones ;” or, “ Loved one, 
thou art mine”? How long has this patient, deluded, 
and long-suffering nation submitted to this galling 
bondage and thraldom? Is it nothing that the banjo 
has made its appearance among us, been. welcomed 
and acclimatized here, and that a troupe of white men 
with blackened faces, twiddling bones and knockin 
their ambrosial heads with tambourines, have jovial 
the chief temple of lyrical art in this country, and 
daily sacrificed for successive months to their mumbo- 
jumbo? All these things are closely related to each 
other, and a fierce desire at times arises to hear the 
rattle of the arrows in the quiver of the music-god, the 
twang of the silver bow, and the shrieks of the smitten. 

Having now sufficiently indicated what is worthless 
and bad in this very delightful department of art, I shall 
ask the attention of my readers to a few words upon what 
seems to me good, and shall try to give them some of the 
reasons why I thus esteem it, and why I would invite 
them to share this opinion with me. In order to do this, 
I shall go at once to the Germans, who occupy the head- 
quarters of the song-writers, by the consent of the world. 
In finding appropriate musical forms to express the varied 
emotions of the human heart, they are immeasurably 
before the rest of mankind. 

Among the great Germain song-writers I would men- 
tion three names as standing in the first rank—Schumann, 
Schubert, and Mendelssohn, the three stars in Orion's 
be't. Each has his own distinctive genius and merits ; 
neither of them is in the least like the other ; and no one 
who has once clearly caught and apprehended the quality 
and flavour—if I may be permitted the term—of one, 
could ever mistake it for the quality of the other. They 
differ as much as green, orange, and violet; as pine, 
peach, and nectarine ; as Shelley, Heine, and Tennyson. 
But the common measure of all three is supreme artistic 
excellence. 
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Here we have the grace of the Greek, with a truth and 
tenderness to which the Greek was mostly a stranger— 
the union of the classic and romantic, exhibiting all the 
loftiness of the one, and the sweet enchantments of the 
other. As the response of the AZolian harp to the breeze 
which sets its strings in motion, so is this precious music 
to the verse to which it is married. Whatever of beauty 
lies in the one appears “apparelled in more precious 
habit, more moving delicate, and full of life” in the other. 
It is as the sparkling water to the crystal vase which 
contains it, as the form and colour of the rose to the 
fragrance which is its breath. 

Every characteristic hinted at will be found in the 
Lieder of Schubert, Schumann, and Mendelssohn ; they 
embrace every subject suited to the amateur—songs of 
spring, songs of the affections, songs embracing all that 
is tender in humanity and worth commemorating. They 
are simple in form, true in spirit, and remarkable for 
finish and elegance of detail. So perfect are they in 
technique that they defy imitation, and this quality 
renders them so immeasurably superior to the ordinary 
ballad that those who study them will become insensibly 
elevated in taste and judgment. 

Let me guard myself against one possible misappre- 
hension, It may be supposed, from what I have said, 
or left unsaid, that I have no commendation for any 
English songs whatever. No supposition could be more 
erroneous, There are very many of great, some few of 
extraordinary, merit. But they are few indeed compared 
with the vast rubbish-heap thrown up by the large ma- 
jority of English writers—a heap added to every day by 
any one who can get some public singer—for a considera- 
tion which, whether larger or smaller, is still a base and 
bad thing—to sing this rubbish to the deluded and un- 
discriminating audiences on whom it is palmed off. A. 











FAIRY MUSIC. 
A MOSQUITO has an intense individuality. Others of 
insects there are that love plunder, that will shed blood 
to secure their ends, that are powerless in the night. But 
this only of these adventurers commits indecent depreda- 
tions under the colour of the FINE ARTS, Other things 
that shall be nameless make a business of supplying their 
hunger without refinement, without the accompaniments 
of conversation or any refinements whatever. It is mere 
appetite. But a mosquito will not gorge himself for the 
sake of eating ; he first offers you a song ; he will exhibit 
you many feats of dexterity ; he is a good gymnast, and 
nimble enough, Your first intimation of his presence is 
the finest of audible sounds, as if he had strung a gossa- 
mer upon his violin, and was sounding the scale far up in 
those tones which end the earthly scale and join on to the 
ethereal sounds too fine for gross mortal ears. It draws 
nearer. It is not a dull monotone. His swift flight and 
a habit of excursion give to his music the variable and 
intermitting effects noticed in an AZolian harp—now loud, 
now soft, now near, and now far distant. It is this 
variety, among other things, that gives such effect to his 
music. Many persons that do not listen to common music 
listen instantly whenever they hear his. Persons without 
any natural musical ear can detect to a nicety every note 
of this airy musician, and often he sets them to beating 
time for him. 

Some have supposed that the mosquito was of a devout 
turn, and never would partake of a meal-without saying 
grace; but that can hardly be—so long is the ceremony— 
unless he be imagined a Puritan, addicted to excessive 
length of service. Others suppose him a gallant, out on 


roysterer returning home from too convivial a meeting, 
and singing ditties and snatches as he goes. But no one 
who will examine this gentle creature can hold these 
theories. He is spare, which indicates temperate habits ; 
he is slight and slender, and may be a little vain of his 
figure, but the sober grey of his dress shows that he is 
not a vain beau. I am, upon profound meditation, satis- 
fied that the mosquito has a natural voice ; that, like the 
nightingale, he sings of preference at night, and that 
blood-sucking is but an accident, while the fine arts are 
the true aim of his being. BEECHER (Zyes and Ears). 








Foreign Correspondence. 


->— 
MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


VIENNA, August 12th, 1881. 


Tue Hofoper was opened August tst, a fortnight earlier than 
usual, on account of all the other theatres being closed during 
summer, As some of the singers have still their holidays it was 
necessary to take refuge in the Gastspiele ; but to this we have 
long been accustomed. Engagements are yet pending with 
certain singers, it is therefore unfortunate that foreign visitors 
should be unaware of this circumstance, and give their applause 
in some instances unworthily, Up to the present we have heard 
the ladies—Marie Lehmann from Prague, and M, Bréthol from 
Dresden, Herren Wiegand from Leipsic, and von Reichenberg 
from Hanover; others are now expected, among whom are 
Fraulein Friedmann from Cologne, and the tenor Herr Brouli 
from Leipsic. Friulein Lehmann has performed Margarethe von 
Valois, Susanne, and Die Kénigin der Nacht. She was very 
favourably received, particularly successful as Susanne, and is 
now engaged for the next season. Friiulein Bréthol being as yet 
a novice on the stage, made her entrée as Donna Anna, proving 
herself quite self-possessed. She has a talent which only wants 
ripening; her next 16le will be that of Bertha in Meyerbeer’s 
Prophite. Werr Wiegand has been heard as Count St. Bris, 
Figaro, and Commendatore (Don Juan) ; he has pleased and is 
engaged. Herr von Reichenberg performed but once (Brogni in 
La /uive), with moderate success. The role is one of the best of 
our Rokitansky, and has been long identified with him, Next week 
we are promised Zunn/duser, the hundredth representation in the 
Hofoper, it having been given for the first time November 
19th, 1859. ‘The opera will be conducted on this occasion by 
the director himself, no other than Herr Jahn, Zannhduser 
has been performed in Vienna for the first time two years earlier, in 
an arena in Hernals, a suburb outside the walls of Vienna. 
Friiulein Friedlowsky (afterwards the mother of Hans Richter, 
the celebrated conductor) sang Elisabeth ; Herr Keminsky per- 
formed the title-rdle. The next opera, which will be given 
with new mise-ent-scene, will be Gluck’s Orpheus, in which 
Friiulein Papier will sing Orpheus. This very talented lady 
appeared for the first time on any stage last April, and as 
Amneris won the entire sympathy of the audience. Advised 
by her friends to change her name (Papier in German—Paper), 
the young singer proved herself a model of modesty and self- 
denial by resisting their entreaties. 

The Conservatoire finished its sixty-fourth Schuljahr on july 
15th. Only those pupils performed at the three Schluss Pro- 
ductionen who had taken first prizes and left the Institut. The 
programme was varied, embracing concertos for pianoforte and 
violin, solos for flute and organ, songs, and new compositions. 
That the list of hopeful pianists will never die away was evident, 
nor less so with regard to the violin—a very young pupil, Karl 
Wondre, born in Constantinople of German parent:, showed a 
great talent. Out of the number of singers who exceiled may be 
mentioned the tenor Herr Rothmiihl, and a baritone, Herr 
Lauppert, both engaged for Dresden, Fraulein Bermann was 
already engaged for Pesth. I have frequently mentioned her, as 


she is a very gifted dramatic singer, and has shown great power 





a serenade, singing gaily to some fair one; or some 


as Valentine, Countess (/igare), Selica, Donna Anna, etc. 
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The number of students reached 726, of which 41 ; made 
poe nya with the pianoforte, eighty-one with the violin, and 
eighty-three with the instrument of nature, their throat, as solo- 
singers. Seventeen of the asiturients (who left the college), re- 
ceived the medal of the society Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 
in whose hands is also the Conservatoire. Fifty professors (some 
extraordinary) superintend the instruction, of which twelve are 
for pianoforte alone, ‘The school will be re-opened September 
15th. 

The operas performed in the Hofoper from August Ist to 12th 
were Fidelio, Tannhiiuser, Der betrogene Kadi, with the ballet 
Coppelia, Hugenotten, Loreley (Fragment by Mendelssohn), and 
the ballet Der Spielmann, Figaro’s Hochzeit, Afrikanerin, Zau- 
berflite, In der Heimat (Singspiel), and a ballet, Die Jiidin, Don 
Juan, Aida, 





MUSIC IN MELBOURNE. 

(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
Suly 4th, 1881, 
Tue exhibition commissioners have attempted to utilise the 
exhibition building by giving monster concerts, of which four 
have already taken place, on four successive Saturday after- 
noons. They have engaged the best available vocal talent, with 
an excellentorchestra, and enlisted the aid of the exhibition organ, 
but it is to be regretted that the receipts have not warranted 
their continuance, Two concerts have recently been given by 
M. Kowalski, the first of the nature of a pianoforte recital, 
having only the assistance of one vocalist, Miss Christian, and 
the co-operation of Mr. David Lee at the organ, in a duet for 
that instrument and the pianoforte. The duet was an arrange- 
ment by the concert-giver of Chopin's “ Marche Funébre.” The 
j ce de résistance of the concert was the performance of Ko- 
walski’s ‘* Marche Hongroise ” upon eight pianos simultaneously, 
the composer being associated with Mdlle. Charbonnet, three 
amateur ladies, and Messrs. Vogt, Herz, and Zelman. The 
performance was re-demanded. For M. Kowalski’s second 
concert the patronage of the Governor had been secured, who 
attended, accompanied by our royal visitors Princes Albert 
Victor and George of Wales. The vocal artists who appeared 
at this concert were Signora Coy, Miss Christian, Miss Carau- 
dini, and Signor Coy; the instrumentalists, Messrs. Vogt, Zel- 
man, and Herz, 
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Training School for the Pianoforte. By E. PAUER. Section A, 
Step 2; Section C, Step 2. London: Augener & Co, 


THE present compilation forms Section A, Step 2, and Section 
C, Step 2, of this excellent method, which has for its object the 
training of the pupil from the elementary stages to that of con- 
cert-playing. Following the example set by Clementi, Cramer, 
Hummel, Kalkbrenner, and other great masters who have devoted 
their lives to the development of pianoforte playing, Herr Pauer 
commences with twenty-four five-finger exercises, that is to say, 
exercises with the natural position of the hand without crossing 
the fingers ; theseare disposed with much judgment for the purpose 
of equalising and strengthening the fingers. They are succeeded 
by eighteen studies for velocity, somewhat after the manner of 
Czerny’s Etude de la vélocité, but with the author’s individual 
feeling and power. If made a base for study, this little volume 
cannot fail to promote the efforts of the industrious student 
towards acquiring command of passage and a mechanism for 

meral expression, with which he may speedily advance to 
Sioher and more expansive fields of learning. 

With a paternal consideration, Herr Paucr does not exact the 
fulfilment of a duty without at the same time encouraging the 
pupil by offering him music for thought and entertainment. 
Accordingly, his preparatory exercises are accompanied with 
what are termed Xecreations. These consist of excerpts from 
the old masters, who offer so many and such interesting exhibi- 
tions of the spirit of the dance, and are presented in Section C. 
Here will be found twenty specimens of various orders of dance, 


TILE TI 





including the Allemande, Anglaise, Bourrée, Les Buffons, Cha- 
connes, Courante, Forlane, Gaillarde, Gavotte, Gigue, Horn- 
pipe, Minuet, Musettes, Passecaille, ag oy Pavane, Polo- 
naise, Rigodon, Sarabande, Tambourin. he very catalogue 
of movements is enough to excite the interest of the student. 
They were royal favourites of a past age; but although, like 
many other things, the fashion of the dance cometh up, flourisheth, 
waneth away, and falleth into oblivion, yet the spirit which is 
ever present in these compositions is inextinguishable, and-burns 
as brightly as ever. They are not all to be regarded as real 
dance tunes, but as pure creations, budding forth from the com- 
poser’s imagination, exhibiting his fancy and ingenuity. 

There are examples of Byrde, who flourished prior to the year 
1623 ; of Bull, to 1628; of Lully, to 1687; of Purcell, to 1695 ; 
of Blow, to 1708; of Corelli, to 1713 ; of Montéclair, to 1737 ; 
of Sebastian Bach, to 1750; of Aubert, to 1753 ; of Struck, to 
1755 ; of Handel, to 1759; of Gluck, to 1787; of Candeille, 
to 1827. Many amongst them are charming. They are of 
various degrees of difficulty, but are facilitated by the addition 
of the fingering, and enriched by the addition of numerous 
marks of expression. There may be a difference of opinion as 
to the omission of some portions of movements, in order to 
bring the work to the capacity of the pupil, but of Herr Pauer’s 
excellent arrangement and method there can be none. 





Popular Pieces from the Works of the old French Composers. 
Selected, Arranged for the Pianoforte, and Revised by 
E. PAvER. London: Augener & Co, 
SUPPLEMENTING his ‘‘ Training School” volume of the old 
masters is one which will surely make many a convert to the 
study of ancient history in the walks of music. There are 
Minuets, Bourrées, Gavottes, Passecailles, Passepieds, Rigodons, 
Musettes, Tambourins, Gigues, &c, &c. ‘These are for the 
most part extracted from the operas and ballets of Lully, Lalande, 
Campra, Rebel, Desmarets, Montéclair, Couperin, Destouches, 
Mouret, Rameau, Rousseau, Gossec, Grétry. Some of these 
distinguished names mark epochs in the history of the opera, 
and one amongst them an epoch of the pianoforte. Lully and 
Rameau were court musicians in the time of Louis XIV. and XV., 
and were the most distinguished writers for the Parisian court. 
It was a necessity that they should have an elegant and genial 
mode of expression, with which the king and the court could 
move and disport themselves. Accordingly we find manifested 
in their music a cheerful gravity, a calm and serene hilarity 
which very happily met the exigencies of a court in which 
fanguage was only used to conceal the real thought, and a set 
form of motions used to veil the actual feeling. 

There cannot be a question that the long attention given to 
the construction of the court ballet enlightened the understand- 
ing and corrected the ear of the composers ; and when we hear 
complaints of the dearth of melody in these days, we ought not 
to be so surprised if, with the neglect of the ballet, we are in 
jeopardy of losing one bright element of all that constitutes real 
music. The man before his generation is abused in his genera- 
tion, and if ever a great thinker attracted around him a nest of 
hornets, Rameau was that particular individual, who marked 
what is called the transition epoch. With regard to the piano- 
forte, the labours of Couperin have long been recognised, and 
his invaluable work generally acknowledged. ‘Ihe pains be- 
stowed on the selection, as arranged by Herr Pauer, have been 
a labour of love. He was in good company and must 
thoroughly have appreciated its atmosphere. He is the con- 
scientious teacher who desires the pupil should be able to give 
an answer for the faith that is in him ; who teaches principles 
for guidance in the perception and judgment of music, and not 
to be satisfied with such remarks as “I like this,” or ‘‘ I like 
that.” A just and clear perception, and a ready and perfect 
familiarity with the high and noble in art, is the sure foundation 
to ultimate success, 


Minuet and Trio for Orchestra. By Exexezer PrRovt. 
Pianoforte Solo. London: Augener & Co, 
Tus work was noticed in our number of May last, and was 





recommended as a piece supplying a want in the concert-room, 
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where the orchestra is employed. It is here arranged for the 
pianoforte by the author, who has taken care that all the pas- 
sages lie well for the player. No better arrangement could be 
desired. 





Mimosen, Characteristic Pieces for the Pianoforte by CorNE- 
Lius GURLITT. London: Augener & Co. 

TuIs composer, well known in the north of Germany in con- 
nection with his educational works, presents us with no fewer 
than ten pieces, each bearing a title which the music illustrates, 
No. 1, ‘ Cascade,” fully sustains its flow. No. 2, ‘‘ Babbling 
Brook,” follows naturally in a stream. No. 3, Nocturne, is full 
of graceful repose. No. 4, Lovesong, is not wanting in vehe- 
mence of passionate expansion. No. 5, Elegy, is pathetic 
without being dirge-like. No. 6, Valse Noble, is so clear 
in rhythm that it might receive the accompaniment of motion, 
No. 7, ‘‘ Sleepless Night,” the very thought is horrible, but joy 
cometh in the morning. No, 8, ‘* Summer Hours,” is an idyl 
of very tender and sweet expression. No. 9, “‘ Resignation,” 
marks the contrast of the outer attack with the inner cheerful- 
ness of the mind. No, 10, ‘‘ The Fountain,” is continued in 
its figure as befits the rise and purling of the water. These 
pieces are written without effort, and will be found of much 
service to the diligent performer. 





Sowing and Keaping. Transcribed for the Pianoforie by the 
Composer, C1rO PinsuTI. London: Lamborn Cock, 

The Unfinished Song, Transcribed for the Pianoforte by the 
Composer, C1ro PinsutT1, London: Lamborn Cock. 
THESE two well-known songs have been arranged as pieces 
for the pianoforte without the voice. A musician of eminence, 
as the author is, knows well how to adapt and set out his 
ideas effectively in whatever way he desires them to appear. 
These arrangements then are offered to players of moderate 
powers, who are not blest with vocal gifts, and in them they 

will find an echo of the original. 


Rulinstein Album. Favourite Pieces for the Pianoforte by 
Anton Rubinstein. London: Augener & Co. 
FRoM the earlier compositions of Anton Rubinstein, a selection, 
consisting of six of the most admired, are placed before us. 
No. 1, Melody, is a theme of great beauty, admirably disposed 
for the instrument. Clearness and healthiness pervade its con- 
duct. No. 2, Barcarole, is tinged with a colour of the East, 
the ¢ reveals the thinker as well as the worker, and the entire 
= reflects that strength essentially the author's. No. 3, 
omance, is a well-defined melody, with a gauze covering 
which heightens its beauty. No. 4, Nocturne, is a movement 
of much power. No, 5, Impromptu, is replete with fancy. 
No. 6, Scherzo, has a contrapuntal character, united with 
phrases of a delicate handling. This may be said to be an 
album of gems, the work of the accomplished and perfect musi- 
cian, of the artist who dares to think and dares to act. 





Raff Album. London : 


Favourite Pieces by JOACHIM RarFF. 

Augener & Co. 
Tuis book contains six characteristic pieces for the pianoforte. 
Its author is the celebrated composer of many well-known 
works, all of which have helped to build him a reputation dis- 
tinguished for artistic progress. No, 1, Manon, is a graceful 
movement, evincing much thought in its treatment. No. 2, 
Meditation, is a movement of cantabile character, full of charm. 
No. 3, Ranz-des-Vaches, is a study for the player, well marked 
in its character. No. 4, Fleurette, is a romance with a pleasing 
nr prise. No. § is a romance of more turbulent feeling. No. 6 
is an extremely well-written Minuet. They emanate from a 
musician who makes no vain attempt to invest his themes with 
freshness and individual eharacter, and are addressed to players 
of advanced powers. 


Musikalische Skizsen fiir das Klavier. Componirt von J. 
CaRLOWITz Ames. Op. 1. Stuttgart: Eduard Ebner. 
No. 1 of these sketches by Mr. Ames is an extremely well- 
written movement, equally effective either for pianoforte or 


organ. No. 2 is of a sustained but more lively character. No. 3 
again a sedate movement, good for either instrument. No. 4 is 


a graceful a//egretto. 
really sketches. 

The work is marked Op. 1. Although the movements are 
exceedingly short, they evince sound teaching and a natural and 
easy expression. They are generally of a sustained sober feel- 
ing, so much so that they will be found useful for either the 
pianoforte, organ, or harmonium, and for young players very 
desirable practice. 


Nos. 5 and 6 are both short movements, 





A Selction of Nocturnos for the Violoncello, with Accompani- 
ment of the Pianoforte. Composed by G. GOLTERMANN, 
Vol. I. Offenbach a/m, Joh. André, 

THE first is designated Opus 43, No. 3. It is extremely well 

written to display the sustaining tone of the instrument, and 

also proclaims the practised writer. No, 2, Op. 49; No. 3, 

Op. 54; No. 4, Op. 59; and No. 5, Op. 92, are all written 

with the same object in view. They each display unaffected 

power and elegance of expression. 


A Selection of Romanzas for the Violonce'lo. With Accom- 
paniment of the Pianeforte. Composed by GrorGE GoL- 
TFERMANN. Vol. I. Offenbach a/m, Joh. André, 

Tuis consists of five romances—Op. 17; Op. 22; Op. 35, 

No. 1; Op. 60, No. 1; and Op. 92, No. 3; each of which 

possesses all the attributes of good writing, both as regards the 

music and its suitability for the instrument. Every passage is 
natural, and offers an inducement for study which will well 
repay the man of taste and feeling. To notice such healthy 
efforts in the pursuit of art, and the devotien of those who give 
the result of their acquirements to the education and delectation 
of the student, is both agreeable and eminently deserving. 

‘* That ye sow, that ye reap,” is a motto which cannot be belied, 

and to none other is a debt of gratitude more due than to the 

pioneer in art or science. 





Quarante Etudes, pour le Violoncelle, par J. J. F. DorzaveEr. 
London: Augener & Co. 
THESE studies are the invaluable legacy bequeathed to us by 
the master whose labours are ended. He, himself one of the 
most distinguished performers on the violoncello, was well 
qualified to write studies for others. The work has had the 
careful revision of Sebastian Lee. and may with confidence be 
recommended to the amateur as well as to the professor as an 
admirable guide and counsellor in his studies. 


The Old Chorale (Der alte Choral). 
ABERCROMBIE, 
Zumsteeg. 

Tue old choral is heard from the church tower, and as the 

carillon ceases the singer reflects on its appeal to his soul; he 

fancies it speaks to him and conveys this strain— 


Words by BEATRICE 
Music by J. L. Hatton. Stuttgart, 


“* Oh, let me bear ye on my breath 
Beyond this world of sin and death, 
There be your hope, your treasure !" 

The scng has an admirable age in leed, such a one as 
might be expected from a veteran. He loves his counterpoint, 
and indulges in it most appropriately, while the melody is 
thoroughly vocal, unaffected, and the seatiment in harmony 
with the words. 





Miriam's Song of Triumph. Solo for Soprano with Chorus, 
By FRANZ SCHUBERT. London: Augener & Co. 
WHAT sounds can adequately express the joy and gratitude to 








God of the Israelites after their deliverance from bondage, and 
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their passage through the Red Sea? We read of Miriam taking 
her timbrel and singing those words which burn with the fire of 
the enthusiast, but what of her song? Not unworthily has 
Schubert grappled with this historic and heart-stirring ode. 
Indeed his whole composition breathes the earnest worker 
striving to e-hibit the poet in his highest estate. The solo 
begins with the theme “Strike the Cymbul,” and the chorus 
quickly respond, and with great life the first movement con- 
cludes. Tne second movement, ‘‘ Out of Egypt,” also for 
chorus intermixed with solo, begins in a more pastoral style, 
but the “horrid depths” through which they have passed are 
depicted in accents of terror. Then follows the movement portray- 
ing the host of Pharaoh pressing on towards them until amidst 
their groans they ‘* sink to the bottom like a stone.” The next 
movement is a thanksgiving. ‘‘The horse and his rider are 
thrown into the sea.” The reprise of the first movement, 
‘* Strike the Cymbal,” with a fugued sv'dject, offers a fitting 
climax to the story. Schubert must have been a great admirer 
of his friend Beethoven in his ** Mount of Olives,” for in the 
coda to Miriam’s song he has unwitting!y grasped the hand 
of his fellow-worker and thiaker. 


Phases of Music in England. By FREDERICK J. CROWEST, 
London: Remington & Co, 
Tuts book begins with a chapter on musical criticism, which 
advances the startling theory that the critic is the teacher rather 
than the professor. What great composer do we read of whose 
theory or practice was influenced by the critic? Was Sebastian 
Bach influenced? Was Handel? Was Mozart? Was Beethoven? 
Was Rossini? Was Verdi? How can the future of musical 
England be said to rest in a great measure with the critics and 
their criticism? How can it be said the life or death of music 
as an art is in their hands? We presume the art of music 
must be learned as any other art is learned, namely, from the 
lips or by the precepts of the well informed professor, who 
makes it his business to teach his art or to write about it. It is 
remarkable, but not less true, that the artist and the critic are 
seldom found in the same individual. That the critic may en- 
courage or discourage is beyond question; but further than this 
his influence is seldom felt. He cannot saya good thing is bad, 
nor can he say a bad thing is good. It is not his business to 
teach. If he do so it is gratuitous, and he may very probably 
not be thanked for it. A chapter is devoted to the too prevalent 
custom of enxcoring, which obtains in England to a far greater 
extent than on the continent. It is a vicious practice, and the 
author of ‘‘ Phases” is fully justified in his strictures on the 
custom. With regard to Church music, which occupies a 
chapter, it would never have fallen to its low condition had it 
received the patronage and support of those who administer the 
funds of the Church. While activity might be seen on all hands 
outside the Church, within was stagnation, and consequently 
death. Street music represents another chapter, but leaves the 
matter where it was found. A chapter is levelled against the 
royalty system of publishers, called musical comme cialisms ; but 
has the author no eye to commercialism when he sets out 
with the principle that he above all others is qualified to teach 
how recitative is to be sung? The “three years’ system ” meets 
with exposure, and we are next treated to a chapter on 
“ Amateurs” and ‘* Professionals.” Both have their position 
and vocation, and if possessed of education and left alone may 
rove always harmonious. In a chapter on singing, we are told 
it takes a first-rate master twelve months at least before he can 
honestly say to himself, ‘‘ I know that man’s or woman’s voice. 
I must fight shy of that, but I must train and develop this!” A 
body of ** petticoats” forming the orchestra ‘‘ of the future” is 
prophesied in the chapter on *‘ Women and Music,” except that 
the ‘* wind” family are not expected to find much favour with 
women, Jn perusing the book one cannot but be struck by the 
constant parading of ‘‘ Trinity College, I.ondon,” which is in the 
author's opinion the training school par excellence of the world, 
and it is difficult to disassociate the commerciali:m of this fact. 
However, the author has so many good intentions that one 
must regret the frequent personalities which disfigure his pages. 
They challénge opinion and give a bias where a real grievance 
weld derive benefit from ventilation. 





A Dictionary of Music and Musicians (A.D. 1450-1881). Edited 
by GeorGe Grove, D.C.L. Vol IIL, Part 13. 

THE present number of this excellent work ranges f om Planché, 
the poet, to Hans Richter, the conductor. The first, one of 
the ido!s of the British public, was esteemed, valued, appreciated, 
and is lamented. No librettist excelled Planché in the neatness 
and polish of his verse. His burlesques were never vulyar, 
his verse never common-place. Ile wrote like an accomplished 
gentleman, and he lived a life consistent with his good taste. 
(he names of Playford, the English author and publisher ; 
Pleyel, the pupil of Haydn, also a publisher; Pohl, the author 
of ** Mozart and Haydn in London ;” Porpora, Pretorius, Proch, 
show the universality of research, while to the man born before 
Mozart was dreamed of, and who had an almost equal power 
over harmony with that great genius, Henry Purcell, an ex- 
haustive chapter is not unworthily dedicated. Such a luminary is 
seldom onthontel to us ; and in the works he has bequeathed us 
we trace the kindred spirit of Mozart in the grace and power they 
exhibit. The modern school of writers in Joseph Joachim Raff 
receives due attention; a catalogue of his works is added for 
the convenience of the reader, and also tv testify to the great 
industry of the composer. ‘Two other names appear, to whom 
is due special notice, those of Rameau and Reicha. The first 
was chiefly instrumental in bringing about what may be termed 
the transition epoch of music; the second in forming treatises 
which have proclaimed the principles of musie in such clear 
and unmistakable terms that the student may, in a very great 
measure, educate himself; and these have embraced every 
branch of the art, both in composition and instrumentation. 
The Dictionary is not only personally historical, but overflows 
with information scientific, technical, and illustrative of dis- 
coveries in music, of reforms in music, in fact, of all that is 
essential for the professor, the artist, the amateur, to have 
acquaintance with. Such a work does honour to the compiler ; 
for but small reward can he have for his abour beyond being 
in the proud position of a public benefactor. 








fHusical Potes, 
— oe 


RUBINSTEIN’S Nero will be given during the coming season at Pesth. 
The opera will be produced under the superintendence of the com- 
poser, who will conduct his own work, and who in himself displays 
all the attributes of a distinguished conductor of an orchestra. 


Tue National Theatre, lately opened at Prague, is unfortunately 
reduced to ruins by fire. As usual, the carelessness of workmen on 
the roof of the building is said to be the cause. Again—no fewer 
than three theatres have lately fallen a prey to that insatiable 
element. The theatre Politeama Felsineo at Bologna, the opera 
house at Cadiz, and that of Belfast, in Lreland, 


BALFE was a prolific composer of operas, as the following com- 
plete list of works will prove: -1. Rivalé di Se Stessi, Palermo, 
1829 ; 2. Un Avertimento ai Gelosi, Pavia, 1830; 3. Enrico 1V., 
Al Passo della Masna, Milan, 1831; 4. Siege of Rochelle, London, 
18353 5. Maid of Artois, 1836 ; 6. Catherine Grey, 1837 ; 7. Juan 
of Arc, 1837; 8. Deadeste, 1838 ; 9. Falstaff, 1838; 10. Keolanthe, 
1841; 11. Le Puits d Amour, Paris, 1843; 12. Bohemian Girl, 
London, 1843; 13. Daughter of St. Muirc, 1844; 14. Les Quatre 
Fils Aymon, Paris, 1844; 15. The Enchantress, London, 1845; 
16. L' Etoile de Seville, Grand Opera, Paris, 1845; 17. The Bond- 
man, London, 1846 ; 18. The Devil's in /t (Letty), 1847; 19. /he 
Maid of Honour, 1847 ; 20. The Sicilian Bride, 1852; 21. Pittore 
¢ Duca, Trieste, 1856 ; 22. The Rose of Castile, London, 1857 ; 23. 
Satanella, London, 1858; 24. Bianca, London, 1860; 25. Blanche 
de Nevers, London, 1860; 26. The Puritan's Daughter, 1861; 27. 
The Armorer of Nantes, 1802; 28. /1 Talismano, composed 1865, 
Three cantatas—one in Paris, one in Bologna, and one for Exeter 
Hall, London. 


Weser’s Preciosa. Although the overture is a stock-piece with 
orchestral societies, it was long since the drama itself had been pre- 
sented in England with its accompanying music as written by Weber. 
‘Thanks to the visit of the J/e/ningen Company, the oppurtunity was 
afforded of hearing the work as intended by the composer. The 
admirable music in its fitness for the play is only another proof of 
the sound judgment and accomplished handling of its illustrious 
author. Would that he had lived and been induced to re-mould 
and enlarge his materials for the lyric stage ! 
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Report speaks highly of the performances on the gg meow by 
M. Ernst Perabo, who has established a reputation for himself in 
the north of Germany. He will visit London early in September, 
and it is hoped admirers of the modern school may have the gratifi- 
cation of hearing still another péanéste of note this year. 


Ben TROVATO.—The luggage of Mr. Carl Rosa, consisting of 
his operatic paraphernalia, was lately deposited at a well-known 
junction of the railway, in order to be transferred to a different line, 
when a zealous porter, noticing the labels, jumped to the conclusion 
that the packages were no other than dynamite explosives, and that 
Mr. O'Donovan Rossa had had the effrontery to publish his 
criminal connection with the dangerous packages. Accordingly, 
the attention of the station-master was called and that of the police 
to examine the directions so unblushingly paraded. The mystery 
was solved by Mr. Rosa appearing, and enjoying the juke at the 
expense of the well-intentioned employé of the railway company. 


DuRING the past month the music of this great city has found a 
flitting home at the Promenade Concerts given nightly at Covent 
Garden Theatre. The programmes are of a popular character, 
suited to an audience that walks if not listens. An excellent 
orchestra may be heard performing both good and bad music. 
Bad music well given is in the same position as a bad excuse 
politely offered. It is accepted under conditions. 


ALL sorts of rumours are afloat with respect to Parsifa/, the last 
begotten child of Herr Wagner's theories. Great preparations are 
said to be making at Bayreuth for its representation next year. 
The parent and the nurses, however, are not in perfect accord as 
regards its public presentation. Perhaps the doctors may impose a 
unity of feeling, and thus secure a safe accouchement. 


MMe. MusArp, the widow of the famous conductor, who for 
many years past graced with her presence all the musical gatherings 
of Paris, has left by her will a considerable sum of money to the 
fund instituted by Rossini for the benefit of old musicians, thus 
perpetuating and enhancing her claims to admiration. 

WE have received the prospectus of the new Conservatoire of 
Music of Xaver Scharwenka, in Berlin, which will be opened on the 
1st of October next. Amongst the professors we notice the names of 
the brothers Xaver and Philipp Scharwenka, Albert Heintz, Philipp 
Riifer, Martin Réder, Wilhelm Jahns, Dr. Wilhelm Langhans. 
Every branch of the art will be taught, and with such distinguished 
assistants little doubt need be felt for the success of Scharwenka's 
undertaking. 

Tne Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik reports that Biilow, with rare 
high-minded generosity, has not only given a new organ to the 
Catholic Church at Meiningen, but has bestowed on it a present in 
money of the value of 1,000 marks. 


THE Michaelmas Term of the Royal Academy of Music com- 
mences on Monday, the 19th instant, and extends to Saturday, 
17th December. 


EscupDIER.—Leon Escudier, the famous musical critic, and who 
owned the Art Musica/e, is dead, 


et ee gg OF gag Culurck, late St. Ann's, Dublin, to 
Chapel Royal, Dublin Frederick Watts, to St. John’s Church 
(Roman Catholic), Bath. 


AUGENER & CO’S EDITION. 

ROBERT SCHUMANN’S 
SYMPHONIES FOR FULL ORCHESTRA. 
Arranged for the Piancforte by E. PAUER, 

F  Pianoforte Solo. Complete, gto ha ge és., or bound in cloth (8426"), 





net 7s. 
No. 1, in p flat (84262) net 1s. 6d. | No. 3, in & flat (%426c) net 1s. 6d, 
2, in c (84266) ... met 1s. 6d. 4, in D minor (6426¢@) net 1s, 6d, 
F  Pianoforte Duet. Complete 4to Vol., net 8s. ; or bound in cloth (8620*) 
net gs. 6d. 
No. 1, in B flat (8620a) net 2s. od. | No. 3, in & flat (8620c) net 2s. od, 
2, in C (86206) «... net 2s. od, 4, in D minor (8620d) net 2s. od. 


“* Few symphonies lose less than Schumann's by transference from the 
orchestra to the piano, because instrumental colouring was the composer's 
weak point. We therefore cordially welcome Herr Pauer's transcription of 
Schumann’s four symphonies for piano solo and duet. ‘lhe arranger’s task 
bas been by no means an easy one, but it bas been excellently performed, 
and studevis who have but few oppo: tunities of hearing these great works in 
the concert-roum will be glad tu make their acquaintance at home, It goes 
without saying that the solo arrangemeut 1s more difficult than the duet, 
but, while both require good playing, neither is beyond the reach of fairly 
advanced performers.”— Zhe Athenaeum, August 7, 1880, 


London; AUGENER & CO,, Newgate S:reet and Regent Street. 





ANDEL-ALBUM.—Containing extracts from 
Instrumental Music by HANDEL, now rarely performed. The 


Curtain-Tunes, Marches, and other Incidental Music from the Italian 
Operas ; Selections from the Sonatas for Stringed Instruments ; Organ and 
Harpsichord Music ; Oboe Concertos ; Grand Concertos ; Water and Fire 
Music, &c. Arranged from the Scores ‘for the Organ by W. T. Bas. 


Ad SY OnE yw Ps 


~ 
— 


. March from the Oratorio of “ Fh 

. Sinfonia from the Third Act of the Opera “ Scipione.” 
. Gavotte from the Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Ottone.” 

. Musette from the Second Sonata for Two Violins and Violoncello. 

. Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Oratorio “ ——— Balus.” 
. Minuetto from the 5th Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments, 

. Hornpipe from the Water-Music, 

. Bourrée from the Fire-Music. 

. Allegro from the Fire-Music. 


VOL. I. (87572), net, 1s. 


. March from the Opera “‘ Rinaldo.’ 


March from the Opera *‘ Giulio Cesare.’ 
Dance of 8 I to the First Act of the Come 
Sinfonia da Caccia, from ditto. (“‘Admet: 
Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Opera * Alcina.” 
Prelude from the Second Act of the Opera Agrippina.” 
relude from the the a 
Arietta from the Second Act of ditto. me 
Sinfonia (with Trumpet Solo) from the Opera “ Amadigi.” 
March from the Opera “ Partenope. 





. Sinfonia preceding the Third Aa ‘of the Opera “ Partenope 


Sinfonia from the Second Act of the Opera “ Alessandro.” "Treceding a 
Series of Recitatives.) 


. Fuga, From Six Petites Fugues for the Harpsichord. (No. ) 


” 


VOL. II. (87576), net, 1s. 
das Maccabseu 


Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Opera “ Lotario.” 
F = ar the Second Oboe Concerto. (Also Six Fugues for the Organ 
0. 


+) OL. III. (8757¢), net, 1s. 
March from the bg SM mall x, an sees 


26. Sinfonia from the hird i of the Opera “‘ Almira.” 


. Allegro from the Water-M _ 
. Adagio and Fuga from the gth Solo Sonata. 
. Triumphal March from the Soom ** Scipio. 


Gavotte from the Overture to the Fi Lotario,” 


. Arietta from the Second Act of the “ Rodrigo.” 
. Gavotte from the Opera “ Alcina.” 


VOL, IV. (GsIth ee net, 18. 


. Chorus from the Last Act of the 
. Tamburino and Final Chorus from whe Opera ** seein Alcina.” 


Passacaille from the 7th Suite de Pitces for the Harpsichord. 


. Fuga. From Six Organ Fugues. a 1, in G minor. 
+ Courante from the Overture to the ** Scipio.” 


VOL. V. (8757¢), prt 1s. 


. Concerto for Stringed Instruments, with Horns and Oboes. 

. Pastoral Symphony from the Oratorio “ ‘The Messiah.” 

. Andante from the 4th Oboe Concerto. 

. Minuet from the Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Arminio.” 

. Finale to the Third Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 


VOL. VI. (8757/), net, 1s. 


- Bourrée from the 7th Organ Concerto. 

. Arietta. “ Vieni, O cara!” from the Opera “ Agrippina.” 
. Fuga from the 4th Suite de Piéces for the Harpsichord. 

. Rigaudon from the Overture to the Opera “* Ariodante.” 


VOL. VIL. (87576), am 1s. 
Passacaille from the Opera “ Rodngo.’ 

Finale to the Water-Music. 

Air from the Tenth Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 


. Chorus, * habe sound i is gone out into all iands,” from the Oratorio 


**The Messi 


. Sonata, with "Organ obbligato, from the Oratorio “fl Trionfo del 


Tempo,” 
VOL. VIII. (87574), net, 1S. 


. Sarabande from the Overture to the Oratorio “ Theodora.” : 

» Chorus, “ Ii Nume vincitor trionfi,” from the Oratorio ‘‘ La Resurrezione. 
. Fantasia in c major, from the Harpsichord Lessons. 

5. Gloria Patri from the Psalm Dixit Dominus. 


VOL. IX. (87572), net, 1s. 


. Musette, for Stringed Lostruments and Flute, from a Masque. 
. Presto, from the Filth Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments, 


Minuet from the Ninth Organ Concerto. 


. Passacaille from the Fourth Sonata for Two Violins and Violoncello, 
. March from the Opera “‘ Deidamia.” 
. Final Chorus from the Opera “ Silla.” 


VOL. X. (87574), net, 1s. 


. Gavotte from the Overture to the Upera ** Amadigi. 

. Fival Chorus from the Opera ‘‘ Amadigi.” 

. Courante from the Suite de Piéces in G major. ‘(Second  ollection.) 
5. Fuga in 8 minor, from Six Organ Fugues. (No, 4.) 

. Overture to the Opera *‘‘Tolomeo.” 


VOL, XI. (87572), net, 1s. 


. Siciliana from the Eighth Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 
. Finale to the Eighth Urgan Concerto. 

. Final Chorus from the Opera of *‘ Teseo.” 

. Minuet from the Second Oboe Concerto 

. Sinfonia from the First Act of the Opera “* Poro,” 


(To be continued.) 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent treet. 
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MEssrs. AUGENER & Co., MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 


86, Newgate Street, London, 


ARE PREPARED TO SEND PARCELS OF MUSIC ON APPROVAL (RETURNS TO BE MADE 
AT THE END OF THE SEASON). 


The classified list of Selection-parcels, as below, gives the power of selecting exactly what may be required. 








amend Class A.—Fianoforte Studies. 

election. 

No, 1.—Works by Alkan, Bertini, Cramer, Czerny, Henselt, Herz, Hiinten, Kalkbrenner, Koehler, Pauer, Reinecke, 
Schmitt, &c, 

No. 2.—Works by Alkan, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Cramer, Doehler, Heller, Henselt, Hiller, Hummel, Kalkbrenner, 
Koehler, Kullak, Mayer, Mendelssohn, Rheinberger, Scharwenka, Steibelt, Taubert, Thalberg, and Wollenhaupt. 


Class B.—Very Easy Pianoforte Pieces. 

No. 4.—Works by Beethoven, Bertini, Beyer, Clare, Craven, Czerny, Dale, Diabelli, Hermann, Hiinten, Lee, 
Reinecke, &c, 

} Class C.—Classical Pianoforte Picces, Easy. 

No, 7.—Works by Bach, Beethoven, Clementi, Diabelli, Dus»ek, Haydn, Hummel, Kuhlau, Loeschhorn, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Rameau, Reinecke, Steibelt, &c. 

No. 8.—Works by Bach, Beethoven, Clementi, Diabelli, Dussek, Enkhausen, Haydn, Hummel, Hinten, Kuhlau, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Rameau, Reinecke, &c. 

Class D.—Classical Pianoforte Pieces, Moderately Difficult, 

No. 10,—Works by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Corelli, Couperin, Gluck, Mandel, Haydn, Kuhlau, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Miller, Rameau, Reissiger, Schubert, Weber, &c. 

No, 11,—Works by Bach, Beethoven, Boccherini, Couperin, Czerny, Dussek, Haesler, Handel, Haydn, Hummel, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Miller, Rameau, Rossini, Schubert, Weber, &c, 


Class F.—Classical Pianoforte Pieces, Difficult. 
No. 13.—Works by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Czerny, Handel, Haydn, Hummel, Mozart, Onslow, Pollini, Schubert, 
Weber, &c. 
Class F.--Classical and Modern Pieces, Very Difficult. 
No. 15.—Works by Sterndale Bennett, Brahms, Doehler, Heller, Henselt, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Moszkowski, Pauer, 
Raff, Rheinberger, Scharwenka, Schumann, Taubert, Thalberg, Wagner, &c. 


Class G.—Modern Pianoforte Picces, Easy. 

No, 16,—Works by Bertini, Beyer, Burgmiiller, Clare, Dale, Dorn, Eyken, Heller, Hermann, Koehler, Krug, Lee, 
Oesten, Pieczonka, Rummel, Smith, Spindler, Stern, Voss, &c, 

No, 17.—Works by Beyer, Burgmiiller, Clare, Scotson Clark, Cramer, Croisez, Dulce, D’Alquen, Edouard Dorn, 
D’Ourville, Engel, Eyken, Fradel, Glover, Heller, Hermann, Hiinten, Koehler, Krug, Lee, Liebich, Mackenzie, 
Oesten, Pieczonka, Raff, Reinecke, Roeckel, Rummel, Schmitt, Schumann, Smith, Spindler, Talexy, &c. 

Class H.-_Modern Pianoforte Pieces, Moderately Difficul’. 

Ne. 19.—Works by Beyer, Brissac, Caradori, Scotson Clark, Edouard Dorn, D’Ourville, Egghard, Eyken, Fliege 
Fradel, Gade, Goetz, Heller, Henselt, Holin, Koehler, Kuhe, Lee, Loeschhorn, Léw, Pauer, Scharwenka, Sydney 
Smith, &c. 

No. 20,—Works by Benedict, Brissac, Clark, Dorn, Eyken, Gade, Ghys, Grieg, Heller, Hermann, Koehler, Kuhe, Lee, 
Liszt, Luard-Selby, Mann, Moszkowski, Pauer, Pieczonka, Raff, Rheinberger, Scharwenka, Schumann, &c. 

No. 21.—Works by Armstrong, Callcott, Clark, Dorn, Eyken, Heller, Hermann, Kuhe, Lange, Moszkowski, Pauer, 
Pieczonka, Reinecke, Rubinstein, Scharwenka, Sydney Sm:th, Wollenhaupt, &c. 





No. 22.—Works by Alexander, Burgmiiller, Clark, Diemer, Dorn, D’Ourville, Eyken, Goetz, Heller, Koehler, Kuhe, 
Lachner, Lange, Low, Mo:zkowski, Pauer, Reinecke, Scharwenka, Sydney Smith, &c. 

Mo. 23.—Works by Bennett, Braungardt, Clark, Dorn, D'Ourville, Eyken, Heller, Koehler, Kornatzki, Kuhe, Lee, Low, 
Reinecke, Roeckel, Scharwenka, Schumann, Smith, Volkmann, Wagner, &c. 


Class I.—Moderna Pilacoforte Piece’, Difficult. 
No. 26.—Works by Bennett, D'Ourville, Grieg, Henselt, Hilier, Holm, Koehler, Kullak, Liszt, Moszkowski, Pauer, 
Perabo, Raff, Rheinberger, Scharwenka, Schumann, Sydney Smith, Volkmann, Wollenhaupt, &c. 
No. 27.—Works by Benedict, Bennett, Brahms, D’Ourville, Heller, Henselt, Hiller, Ho!m, Jaell, Koehler, Kullak, Liset, 
Loeschhorn, Moszkowski, Pauer, Raff, Rubinstein, Scharwenka, Schumann, Silas, ‘Taubert, Thalberg, &c. 





Class K.—General Selections, containing Modern and Claszical Pianoforte Picces of all 
Degrees o: Difficulty. 
No. 24.—Works by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Clark, Clementi, Dorn, Eyken, Gur'itt, Haydn, Hel'er, Koehler, Krug, 
Lange, Lee, Liszt, Moszkowski, Mozart, Pauer, Reinecke, Scharwenka, Schubert, Schum inn, Spindler, Volkmann, 
&c. Selection of Duets, Pieces for I'wo Pianofortes, Eight Hands, &c. 


No. 25.—Works by Bach, Beethoven, Bendel, Benedict, Chopin, Clark, Cramer, Diabelli, Dorn, D’Ourville, Eyken, 
| Gurlitt, Haydn, Heller, Hiinten, Hermann, Hummel, Jensen, Koehler, Krug, Lee, Mozart, Pieczonka, Raff, 
Reinecke, Roeckel, Rohde, Scharwenka, Schumann, Spindler, Stern, Wollenhaupt, &c. Sélection of Duets. 


AUGENER & CO., School Department, 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
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AUGENER AND CO.’S LIST OF MUSIC USED AT 


HARROW MUSIC SCHOOL 


: All Works, as seen below, have their Special Numbers. The Fublic are requested to ask for Augener and Co.’s Edition, and 


to give the Number of the Work in wt eference to its Title, 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


BACH, J. S. 15 Zweistimmige Inventionen (Two-part In- 
ventions). With Preface, &c., Edited by John Farmer 
15 dreistimmige Inventionen (Three-part Inv vemene! 
With Preface, &c , Ed:ted by John Farmer vie 
18 Petits Préludes. Edited by John Farmer ... 
French Suites (6 Petites — Edited 7 John 
Farm r .. s 
English Suites, 2 Books, eas. h 
Partitas, 2 Books, each «+ 
Italian Concerto, Chromatic Fant. eo 
Fr Overture, Fant., Capriccio, Duos ... eee 
—— 30 Variations . ee eee 
4 Toccatas 
To-catas, Preludes, "Fugue, 
Fantasias, Fugues, &c. 
—— 3 Sonatas 
Preludes, Suites, and Fugi gues 
Fantasias, Avia variata, Uvertures, &e... 
Capriccio, Sonata, Menuets, &c. 
Organ Compos (arranged by Liszt). 
BEE THOVEN, L. van. 


Fant. 


a Vols., each ... 
Sonatas and other Pianoforte 


Pieces. Edited by S. Lebert and Hans von Biilow :— 
Vol. I. 10 Sonatas. Op. 2 to 14 
Il. 1o Sonatas. Op. 22 to 49 


Ill. Variations, Rondos, &c., to ‘Op sr 

IV. Sonatas and other Works. Op. 53 to go.. 
V. Sonatas and other Works. Op. tor to 120 ae 
Or, bound, each Vol. 1s. 6d. extra; also in single 

numbers, each froa 6d, to 

BRAHMS, . Select Pianoforte Works :—Variations— Op. 
9:4 Balladen— —Op. 10; Variations—Op. 21 ; Variations 
and Fugue—Op. 24; Variations on a Theme by Paganini 
<n 353 Walzer—Op. 39; Studies. 8vo. Bound, net, 


8075 CHOPIN F. Pianoforte Works. “Reprinted from the 
a—f celebrated Kussian Publication, which was Revised, 
Fingered, and carefully Corrected after the Parisian, 
English, and German Editions by Carl Klindworth. 
Vols. I., I1., IIL, 1V., V., VI. . each 
8075" —— The same 6 Vols., very handsomely bound in 3 Vols., 


with Portrait and Biography, net, £2 12s, 6d, 

Or separately :— 

—— Studies and Preludes, after Klindworth 

Ballades, after Klindworth om 

Rondos and Scherzos, after Klindworth os 

— - Impromptus and Fantasias, after Klindworth 

— ‘appeny Barcarole, and 6 other Works, after Klind- 
wort eee 

Concertos and other Works, original ‘for Pianoforte 

and Orchestra. Pianoforte part, after et Kiindworth 

Sonatas, after Klindworth 

Waltzes, after Klindworth 

Nocturnes, after Klindworth 

Mazurkas, after Klindworth 

Polonaises, after Klindworth ‘ 

CLASSIC COMPANION. A Collection’ “of easy and 
moderately difficult Pieces from the Works of the most 
Celebrated Composers of the 17th and 18th centuries 
(Pauer) :— 

Vol. I. (Corelli to Mozart’. 
Mozart's Portrait, net, 10s. 6d. 
Vol. 11. (Haesler to Field), 
ros. 6d. i ies <n pas a te ao 

ESCHMANN, J. Instructive Selections from the Com- 

positions of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, arranged 

In progressive order. Edited by John Farmer. 6 Books 


All 6 Books, in 1 Vol., bound — 
FIELD. 17 Nocturnes (Kohler) 

GADE, N. W. 5 Christmas Pieces for Children 
Aquarelien. Short Pieces, Op. tg 
Scandinavian Popular Songs ' 
GRIEG. Op. 1. Vier Stiicke ... 
—— Op. 3. Poetic Tone-Pictures 


Elegantly Bound, with 


Elegantly Bound, net, 


—— Op. 6. Humoresken ‘ 
—— ,, 12. Lyrishe Stiickchen 
—— ,, 19. Aus dem Voiksleben 
—— ,, 24. Ballade... 
—— ,, 17. Nordische ‘Tainze u. Volksweisen 
—— » = Album Leaves . 
9. _ Improvisata on 2 Norwe jan Po ular 
GURLITT. Juvenile Album. Up. 62. : pular Songs 


— - Our Favourite Tunes. Melodies, Ancient and Modern, 


Op. 


106 
"Bitthen und Knospen (Buds and’ Blossoms). 


‘ts smail 
Pieces, designed as Introductory Studies. , 


Op. 107, 
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-PIANOFORTE SOLOS (Continued) Net. 

8148 GURLITT. Album-blatter fiir die Jugend (Album Leaves £ s 
for the Young). 20 Kleine Klavierstiicke. Op. ror o 2 

8153 HANDEL. Twelve Easy Pieces. With Fingering and 
Explanatory Remarks by Dr. Haus von Kiilow. Ke- 
vised by John Farmer .. ove ove eee or 

4a6 —— 16 Suites. 2 vols., each ene oo O 8 

4c —— Legons, Pieces, Fugues eee ooo o1 

4a - Fuguettes ... a <a ( @ 8 

H AYDN, JOS. Celebrated Sonatas and Pieces. “Revised 
by { Faisst and I, Lachner, kdited di 5. a — 
10371 ol. - Nos, 1 to to = oon ° 3 
10372 » It to 20 . o 3 
Or ill each Vol. 18. 6d. extra ; ‘also, in | Single 
Numbers, each from 6d. to ¢ 

713a-d—— Compl. Sunatas (Kdbler). Vols. 1. to av... sg — @ 3 

148 —— 10 best ane, 8vo ee 

8.65 ENSELT, 12 Grand _Characteriatie Studies. ” Op. 202 

474 ~ ahlingsiied, Op. o1 

8171 HE ay H. Collection - Seales, Exercises, ec, Revised 

y Le Kohler... - owe O 8 

8175 HILL ER, F. Album- aR Rie’ tony ooo - °° 

8176 —— Zur Guitarre. —— oe °° 

1148a-6 JENSEN. Op. 17 an erbilder, 2 Vols., each o1 

2026 —— Op.17, No. 3. Die Mihle (The Mill) °° 

8186a, 6 —— Op. 33. Songsand Dances. Small Pieces oe Farmer) 

2 books, acath ove o1 

1271. Erinnerungen. a Pieces ° 2 

8196 KIRCHNER, TH. Album-blatter. Edited by John 
Farmer .. o1 

8195 ——_ Friendl Greetings " (Griisse an meine Freunde). 
Pieces. a 5. Edited by John Farmer o1 

8197a,4—— Preludes. Op.g. Edited by John Farmer. 2 : Books 

each o 1 

14634,4—— Aquarellen. Op. 21. 2 vols., each ie 

1977 —— Humoresken. Op. 4 aoe “oo os oo © 8 

8198a,6—— Neue Albumblatter. Op. 2 2 Books, each a 

1969 KOEHLER. Op. 300. Practical Piano Method ... °o 2 

10315 —— Mechanische Studien. Op. 70 ... we @ 6 

10320 KUNZ. 200 Canons, with Preface by Bilow eco oe O 3 

8209 LACHNER, V. 12 Landler say Dances) o1 

8210 —— Prelude and Toccata. oe oie «wo O'S 

1895 a ena a ORTE. Popular Songs, 

o 2 
MENDEL 'SSOHN. ” Works Fingered ‘by Kuillak : — 

17044 ~~ Lieder ohne Worte. Superior Edition ° 2 

17036 —— mg ET ons. Vol. 1. Up. 5, 7, 14) 16, 33, &e. o1 

170% —— Do Op. 6, 15) 28, 35 _ «+ o1 

8235 —— Complete Works for Piano and Orchestra, for Piano- 
forte Solo with the Orchestral Accompaniments, in 
compressed score. Arranged by E. Pauer. e ow © g 

0 r singly: and 

8235@ —— Concerto No. 1 inG minor, Op. 25 ove eee w &@ 8 

82355 —— No. 2 in D minor, Up. 40 ae ove wo O 2 

8235¢ —— Capriccio Brillante in 8 minor, Op. 22 . eos o1 

8235@ —— Rondo Brillante in & flat, Up. 29 : o1 

8235¢ —— Serenade and Alle a Giojosa, Op. we coe o1 

8239 —— _ Songs transcribed Kirchner p o1 

MOZART, W.A. Celebrated Sonatas and “other ‘Pieces. 
Revised by J. Faisst and I, Lachner. Edited by S. 
Lebeat :— 

10381 Vol. I. Nos. 1 to br jes dun ooo eee eee wo @ 6 

10382 i. = 2588 ave bes we ba oe O 6 

10383 Ill, For Four ands. Nos. 1 to 7 coo ae o 6 

Or bound, each Vol. 1s. 6d. extra. 
Also in single Numbers, each, trom 6d. to 1s, 4d. 

8300 OLD ENGLISH COMPOSERS for the Virginals and 
Harpsichord. A Collection of Preludes, Galliards, Pa- 
vanes, Grounds, Chaconnes, Suites, Overtures, Sonatas, 

&c. &c. Revised by E. Pauer. (William Byrde, Dr. 
— Bull,, Orlando Gibbons, Dr. John Blow, Henry 
—, and Dr. Thomas Augustine Arne.) Bound © 10 

8281 PAUER, The Children’s Musical Scrap Book. 100 
Short Prce nd various Classical Composers. Bound in 

oth, net, : ’ op os ase ons oe 

8349 REINECKE, 6. ‘Op. 4 47. 3 Sonatinas. New Edition 4 
Revised by the Author. Complete 0 o 1 

| 8350 —— ‘The Children’s Album. 53 Short Pieces o 2 

8351 —— Op.17. 10 Fantasie-stlicke ‘ o1 

8352 —— Op. 46. Nutcrackers and the Mouse- king. With Text o 1 

8353 —— Op. 88. Maiden Songs (Madchen lieder) o1 

8354 -—-— Op. 147. Fairy Fancies. 16 Short Pieces = o2 

83554,o—— Op. 145 Ernstes u. Heiteres (Serious and Gay). 

Studies and Dances. 2 Books ... -» each o 2 

| 8376 SAILORS’ SONGS. Arranged by F. Hermann o1 

8277 SCARLATTL. 18 Pieces (Biilow) _.. o 2 
8380 SCHARWENKA, XAVER., * Poinische Nationaltanze 

, (Polish Dances) eos eee ove ooo 5 


(Continued on . iis) 
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C.GURLITTS MIMOSEN, NO 8. 


SUMMER HOURS. 
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Andantino quasi Allegretto. 
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